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FLOWER DIRGES. 
BY J. WESTWOOD. 

Sing ye dirges for the flowers ! / 

Nay,—their prime isypast and gone ; 
Fed with sunshine and sweet showers, 
They have graced the summer hours,— 

Now, their work is done : 
From the uplands, fierce and strong, 
Bitter blasts will blow ere long— 
Happy they, secure of shelter 

From wild Winter's wrong ! 
They have left us, undismayed 

By the change that did befall ; 
Wearied out with shine and shade, 

It rejoiced them, one and all, 
To escape from daylight’s ken 

To their chambers subterrain,— 
There to rest awhile, and then 

Wear their summer robes again, 
Weave them fresh, and weave them fair, 
And their fragrant spells prepare :-— 

Therefore, sing no mournful dirges, for these flowers, O men! 


Bat, if ye must sing, sad-hearted, 
Thus, your withered joys among, 
Wail ye for the hopes departed 
ince the year was young.—- 
For the hopes that, bright and glowing, 
Sprang beside the rivers flowing 
Through the land of thought erewhile,— 
Sprang, soul-nurtured, and grew levely 
In Faith’s halcyon smile, 
Till the world’s breath reached them :—slowly 
Then ye felt their beauty wane ; 
One by one, they vanished wholly 
Into Death's domain, — 
Fading, not, like Earth's pale blossoms, 
Soon perchance to bloom again. 
For high hopes, then, lowly lying,— 
Meek hopes, once so fair to see,— 
Loving hopes, all coldly dying,— 
Heavenward hopes—ah, me ! 
Sing ye dirges, deep in sadness, for these flowers, O men! 


WORDS. 
What are words but little sprites, 
That flit the worln about,— 
Stealing every thinker’s thought 
And fitful fancy out ; 
Shaping every wild conceit, 
And prejudice, and doubt ! 


Stately, sprightly, solemn, gay, 
Thousand shapes they wear,— 
Graceful, grim, uncouth, sedate, 
From lip to lip they fare,— 

Joy's, Hope's, Invention's harbingers, 
Or heralds of Despair. 


Round about the world they go, 
Seeking where to dwell ; 
Frolicking in Echo's haunts, 
Hiding in a shell ; 

Floating sometimes on the wave, 
From the passing bell. 

Law imprisons many a one 

In her parchments old ; 
Priesicraft tortures until they 

A double sense unfold ; 

Tyrants and traitors mangle them, 
And misers too—for gold. - 


Blindly in the sophist's nest 
Hosts all heedless run ; 

Wit entraps as many more,— 
Martyrs them in fun ; 

Music with seductive sound 
Melteth them in one. 


Scribes there are who bid the sprites 
In their cause engage, 

Fenced about all cunningly 

Upon a printed page,— 

Messengers of good or ill 

To every coming age. 
Rainbow-winged, in sunny light, 
From maiden's lip they aide 


| Laden, from the lover's heart 

Like honey-bees they slide,— 
Strong and stern, they bear aloft 
Philosophy in pride! 


From the poet’s pen they flash 

Lightning-like and strange,— 

Through the world of human hearts 
With him, too, they range :-— 
Blessed all they look upon— 
Suffers nought of change. 


Round the Prophet of the True 
Soar they, shapes of good! 
Chasing hemal mists that shroud 
Life’s deep inner flood,— 

Show it pouring ever down, 
Glory-lit, from God. 
Representatives of Thought, 
Essence of the Ideal, 

Oft, oh words! your majesty, 
Your power sublime we feel, — 
Leading Man by purity 


| 
| Upwards to the Real. 


| REVELATIONS OF AUSTRIA, 

By M. Koubdrakeiwicz, ex-Austrian Functionary. Edited by the author of 
the Revelations of Russia, &c. &c. Two volumes. London : Newby. 
| The paternal government, i. ¢. the severe despotism of Austria, however it 
may be regarded by its subjects, national or annexed,—on which head there is 
‘mach reom for doubt,—was certainly never more unpopular in Europe than at 
‘the present moment. It is not ouly chargeable with enormities of a character 
unknown under the worst of modern despotisins, but a formidable obstacle to 


Poland and Italy, it proves either a cruel scourge or the most oppressive of 
masters. A new book on the internal condition of Austria is, therefore, peeu- 
liarly weli-timed ; and a severe and searching one, not unwelcome. The author 
of that on our table, is not only by birth an Austrian Pole, but a discarded 
functionary of the Austrian government; circumstances which, were he a 
‘more candid inquirer than he appears, must, to some extent, have warped his 
judgment, and affected his statements. He has, however, revealed enough to 
‘make his readers desirous that some more able, and less suspicious authority 
should lay open to Europe the true condition and tendencies of a system of 
‘government, which, as it exists, is an incubus upon European civilization. No 
‘one would look to Young Ireland, for example, for a faithful picture of the 
litical condition of either England or Ireland, whether in outline or detail : and 
‘M., Koubrakeiwicz must share largely in those national feelings and prejadices 
which would render certain representations questionable ; and yet the lovers of 
liberty, and of human improvement, must rejoice thet Young Jreland gives forth 
the notes of its obstreperous trump, and in making itself be heard by England, 
compels the rest of the world to listen to its tale, and sympathize in its wrongs 
| however exaggerated ; and also that an angry Pole, in unmeasured terms, de- 
| nounees Austrian tyranny. 
|| ‘The author of “ The Revelations,” next to the Austrian government, hates 
| the Catholic religion, which he seems to regard solely as its degraded instru- 
‘ment in enslaving its ignorant subjects His editor thinks that his detestation 
of the despotism of Aus ria—which is carried to the length of bitter personal 
| malice and petty spite—makes Koubrakeiwicz too favourable to Russia ; bat 
the reasons for this belief will be easily understood by those who have perused 
the editor's own works on Russia. It is more to the purpose that he pledges 
himself for the accuracy and trustworthiness of the details given of the admin- 
istration of the Austrian government at the present time. ‘The historical pic- 
tures and retrospects, if less faithful, are also of less importance, as this want 
may be supplied from better authorities. The Austrian sovereigns, we are in- 
formed, take the title of Karser, and their wives that of Katserrinn; because a 
Kaiser is imagined to be more powerful and absolute than even an Emperor,— 
‘because he has a right over the lives and fortunes of all his subjects, while an 
ee! has only such rights over the army. 
| "The late emperor and Metternich are represented as having been desirous of 
the death, if not of conniving at the assassination of the reigning Emperor, of 
whom M. Koubrakeiwicz relates many gossipmg, and probably exaggerated sto- 
ries. The ruling passion of Ferdinand. and of every successive Kaiser, is the love 
‘of gold. Mammon is their sole idol ; and the narrow and unphilosophic spirit 
‘of the Revelations will be sufficiently apparent from the author's wholesale de- 
nunciation of a dynasty, of which each member would seem, according to bim, 
to be alike chargeable with the most insatiable avarice and sordid parsimony. 

* The only passion they know, and that which absorbs or replaces all others, 
is the Jove of, or rather the rapacious and insatiable thirst for gold, which they 
look upon as their god, and as the only end and aim of their government and 
conquests. The most wretched parsimony, carried to the extreme of sordid 
avarice, is only the consequence of this predilection. > 
__ “ The Kaisers themselves keep the key of their treasures ; they alone know’ 
the sum-total of the millions hidden in their cellars.” 

Fancy an emperor of Austria sitting all day, and every day, locked up ina 
cellar, counting and gloating over his gold. The picture belongs to the prim 

‘itive times described in the nursery rhyme :— rs 
The king's in his closet, counting his money ; 

| The Queen's in her chamber, eating bread and honey. 
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the social improvement of neighbouring stotes ; while, to its alien subjects of 
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M. Koubrakeiwicz draws comparisons between the Russianand Turkish gov- 
ernments, and that of Austria, very much to the disadvantage of the latter, at 
least as regards the provinces and dependencies of each of these despotic states 
He sees nothing mild, nothing kindly in the boasted paternal despotism of the 
Kaisers, whose fostering indulgence, it may readily be admitted, seldom ex- 
— beyond the German provinces. There is some truth in the following re. 
marks :— 

“The absolutism of the Kaisers is palliated and upheld by the censored 
German press, which, whilst it reproves the Austrian dominion in Germany, as 
tyrannical and unpopular, believes it to be a duty to call it paternal towards 
foreigners. The Kaisers in Germanizing Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Poland, 


Hungary, Transylvania, Croatia, Italy, &c.—in subjecting more than thirty | 


millions of foreigners to the yoke, thereby serving and defending the integrity 
of the Germanic Empire, and the despotism of its princess, whilst at the same 
time extending the Germanic territory, language, and ‘servile spirit, appears to 
merit the gratitude of all Teutons. The German Austrians are proud of the 
dominion of their masters over foreign nations, without reflecting that they 
themselves are the first enslaved, forming only an abject dulocracy, whilst these 
foreigners serve their masters as instruments to keep them in the degrading 
servitude in which they linger, and the spoil which their masters tear from the 
stranger, serving only to increkse the means of the despotism oppressing them.” 

As our author can see nothing whatever either good or great in the house of 
Habsburg, from its mean alleged origin to the present hour, very little of his 
retrospect is worthy of notice. ‘The genera! character of what he avers Aus 
trian policy now is, and always has been, is enough for us ; and besides, what 
does not apply to every epoch of Austrian history is far from being untrue of 
its recent periods. The passage shows the animus, and affords a favourable 
specimen of the general style of the work. 

“ The historical fact which merits the attention of the whole world, and 
which has struck few investigators, is the connexion, premeditated and foreseen, 
between the events realized in 1814, and 1815, as being natural effects of facts 
accomplished jn 1810, their determining causes. 

« The friendship of German Princes had always been fonnd more dangerous 
and disastrous to France and its sovereigns, than their enmity. 

« After a thousand combats lost, the vanquished and humbled Kaiser 
changed his policy. 

“ From the most implacable enemy, which he was, he all at once became, in 
appearance, the stanchest friend the nearest relative of Napoleon. 

“ As it has been said, ‘ amongst the baggage taken by assault from the Cap- 
ital of Vienna, Napoleon found, the Archduchess Maria Louisa,’ daughter of 
the Kaiser; he repudiated Josephine, his guardian angel, and married the 
Archduchess, the devoted political instrument of Austria, and the cause of his 


“ Money being the sole aim of the internal and external policy of the Empe- 
rors, they do not hesitate to employ any means for its acquisition, or in their 
endeavours to economize it. 

“« The arrival of the Emperor in Gallicia was announced several months 
viously. A month beforehand the hotel of the Black Eagle at Jaroslau, 
where the Emperor and his suite were to sup, sleep, and breakfast, wae 
ordered to be prepared for the occasion. 

“The governor gave the order to the captain of the district, he again to the 
iburgomaster, and finally the burgomaster to Madame Piekna, (the landlady of 
the hotel, a widow with five young children,) to embellish and refurnish her ho- 
ee for the reception of the august guests. 

‘«« Madame Piekna was unanimously congratulated by her fellow-citizens on 
distinction. 

‘« Tt was even currently reported that his Majesty had chosen this hotel in 
preference to any other, for the purpose of assisting this poor widow, whose 
fortune was in a bad state, and who was deploring the death of her husband ; 
Ithis was the more readily believed, that she was generally known for her piety 
jand exemplary exercise of the duties of the Catholic religion. A fortnight be- 
lfore the arrival of his majesty, the hotel was surrounded by police, cavalry, and 
infantry—no one was allowed to enter. Madame Piekna did not hesitate at 
any expense, and caused all] the embellishments to be executed which had been 
recommended by the burgomaster, engineer, and captain of the Circle. At 
last, on the day named, his majesty, accompanied by M. Metternich and a nu- 
merous suite of courtiers, arrived, supped, slept, breakfasted, paid twenty-five 
florins (three pounds sterling.) and left fer Leopol. Madame Piekna went to the 
;hurgomaster, and threatened to bring him before the judge as answerable for 
|the expense and loss which the Kaiser’s visit had occasioned her. The burgo- 
master had the Order of the Court of the Circle read to her. She addressed 


herself to the Court of the Circle, which proved to her that it had only acted 
in conformity with the command of the gubernium ; and lastly, applied to the 
Emperor himself, and was informed that she had the right of citing the imperi- 
al treasury before a court composed of the creatures of the Emperor. The 
poor widow was consequently ruined and reduced to beggary. 

«The emperors being absolute masters over the fortunes of their subjects, 
are at great pains to induce foreign princes to visit Vienna, to take the baths of 
Karlsbad. and to spend their money liberally. They have more interest than 
constitutional governments generally, in making advantageous treaties of com- 
merce ; they are less inclined to make concessions than constitutional govern- 
ments, because, although always appearing to act for the interests of their sub- 
jects, they only do so in reality for their own. 

« All the money earned by their subjects, from strangers, finds its way little 
by little into their treasury, whence it only emerges in times of the utmost ne- 


lcessity.” 


degradation, and of the humiliation of France. 
“« Tt would be wholly to misunderstand the nature of man, to suppose that a 
vanquished enemy could so readily become the sincere friend of his conqueror. 
« It was seif-deception to imagine that the Habsburgs were not seeking the 


eans of revenging their humiliation, or that they sincerely gave up their alli-| 


ance with England. 
« In Paris there was a great rejoicing over this marriage. which was looked 


upon as the ultimate and consolidating result of the victories obtained, and as 
establishing French supremacy on an unshakeable basis. There was rejoicing 
also in Vienna over this ** mesalliance,” which was looked upon as a necessary 
sacrifice, as a political embryo, which was only edgendered with the view of un- 
dermining the power of France, of bringing about her fall, and of raising Aus- 


tria, and with her despotism. : 

« Germans were heard, immediately after this enany to predict the down- 
fal of Napoleon, and the ruin of France. so fully were they convinced that this 
marriage was only a snare on the part of their Kaiser. 

« Bonaparte, as a simple French citizen, representative and chief of the 
generous French nation, was the first captain in the world, the first French 
citizen, and in some measure the defender of all the oppressed. In his enter- 
prises he consulted only his own intelligence and the welfare of France—his 
country ; he distrusted all princes crowned by the grace of God ; and was ever 
on his guard. i 
m as son-in lav’ to the Kaiser, ennobled, metamorphosed, and received with- 
in the pale of German aristocracy, he consulted aristocratic appearance, con- 
sulted Nie own interests, personal and dynastic ; consented to restrain France 


So the Austrian despotic government, according to our author, encou 
free trade for its own sinister objects! The spiteful gossip of the book is a 
distinguishing feature ; but little of that may suffice: » in the following 
picture of the wretched condition of the Jews and peasants of Austrian Po- 
land, there may be too much truth. 

“The Polono Austrian nobility is sufficiently attached to the House of 
Habsburg, because, firstly, the Kaisers easily grant the title of Count, in con- 
sideration of the payment of a tax of six thousand florins, (about six hundred 
pounds; and secondly, because they maintain more strictly the Robdot (or ser- 
vice due from peasants to their lords) of the Polish peasantry, than other abso- 
lute monarchies. 

“The Polono Austrian Counts showed frequent signs of respect towards the 
Kaiser Francis, particularly during his journey through Gallicia in 1817. It is 
well known that the Kaiser Francis, like almost all the first-born of the House 
of Habsburg, had a falling under lip, a wide mouth, the head bowed towards 
the chest, and hollow cheeks and eyes. 

“The disciples of Plato, to imitate their chief and master, affected to have 
round shoulders ; and in Ethiopia, when the sovereign had any deformity the 
courtiers maimed themselves to resemble him. 

“A few Austriaco polish Counts, not wishing to appear less civilized than 
the Ethiopians, affected in 1817, and subsequently, a falling lip, gaping mouth, 
and lowered head ; though their zeal and devotedness did not lead them quite 
so far as to make them hollow their eyes and cheeks 

‘« In Gallicia the wretchedness of the Burghers, Jews. and particularly of the 
peasantry, surpasses all that can be conceived. The Polish peasants can afford 


within its former boundaries under Louis the Sixteenth, providing he was left 
upon his Imperial throne. He became the mere paladin of his wife, and sank 


even black bread only during three or four months of the year : they live the 
remainder of the time on potatoes, with the exception of three or four months 


into the position of the last of legitimate princes To obtain their simulated 
confidence, he was obliged to accord his own sincere confidence ; to render him- 
self worthy of being their chief, or even their equal, he was obliged to become 
the champion of sovereigns, to surround himself with clergy, and be the faith- 
ful companion and zealous defender of all despots. : 
“ After this marriage he appeared no more the vanquisher of Jena, of Auster- 
litz and of Wagram. { : 
“ His genius was effaced, because he ceased after it to exist, or to combat in 
that democratic element which constituted the strength of the French Nation 
“The Austrian monarchy having been re-established in its ancient splendour, 
and the Archduchess Maria Louise having played her part, she returned to Vi- 
enna, to receive from the holy alliance, the Duchy of Parma, asa recompense 
for her generous devotion. To prove that her marriage with Napoleon was a 
mere diplomatic affair, she sent him, when at the Island of Elba, an act of di- 
vorce. The ennobled Napoleon had not sufficient pride, moral courage, or self- 
love, to repay contempt by contempt. He had boldly demanded a divorce from 
the chaste and virtuous Josephine, the French citizeness, whose love was past 
all proof, and who died overwhelmed by grief at the misfortunes which fell upon 
her ex-husband ; yet he refused to accept the divorce from the Austrian subject 
Maria Louise, who despised him and who was so anxious to offer her charms to 
another. 
« Alexander the Great perished a victim to his debaucheries; Charles the 
Twelfth to his generous temerity ; Napoleon succumbed to his insolent pride.” 
Some faint indications, on the part of the Austrian government, of a recognition) 
of the first principles of political economy, is, by our author, represented as dis- 
regard to the interests of its own subjects. Many very ardent lovers of freedom 
would, we imagine, rejoice to see England, in one respect, in the evil condition 
’ in which Austria is placed ;—that is with a go 
levying taxes mainly on the rich or on property, and quite free of debt. How 
many years behind the time must the man be who believes * That, in constitu- 


in the Spring ; when driven to subsist on green meat, extreme privation ren- 
ders these poor wretches sallow, their bodies swell, and fever carries away thou- 
sands, particularly children and aged persons, everv year. Out of a hundred 
children born, at least sixty die before the age of six, and it is rare in Gallicia 
to see a peasant seventy years of Atthe same time Gallicia produces 
three times as much corn as i properly support its population, which 
amounts to upwards of four millions ; but the taxes are so high, and money is 
so scarce, that very often the whole crop does not suffice to pay the Kaiser his 
direct taxes. 

‘«* The wily German has taken for basis of taxation the price of corn in 1792, 
because there was at that time much more money than at present, and that the 
price of corn was higher on account of the war. 

«Thus the peasants and the lords themselves pay the direct taxes at the rate 
of eight shillings the hectolitre : but when the government seizes corn in pay- 
ment of taxes, it sells at the rate of tenpence, or even as low as fivepence for 


vernment studious of economy,| 


tional monarchies, the very soul of finance is the system of debt ; while the 
soul of xbsolutism is economy.” This tenet will hardly cure the British peo- 
ple of their « ignorant impatience of taxation.” But the economy of the Ka 


sers is carried so far as to impeach their honesty ; of which fact we — 


amusing illustration :— 


the same measure. 
“The grower, that he may be able to satisfy the imperial rapacity, is allow- 


ed to export, that he may find money abroad. A year of plenty and a full crop 
does not alleviate the misery of the agriculturists, because then either the price 
of corn diminishes, or the Kaiser increases the rate of taxation. 

‘A Polish nobleman, who has but a single village, consisting of forty or fifty 
‘peasants’ huts, with three or four thousand acres, with mills, ponds, and public- 
houses upon them, is often not able to pay the schooling of his two sons, 

‘« Out of one hundred proprietors the property of ninety is seized, sequester- 
ed, or eventually sold to pay the taxes.” 

The turnpikes in Austria are not, in reality, more severely oppressive than 
that local system which, in Wales, lately stirred up Rebecca and her daughters, 
The following extract goes far to explain the fact of the peasantry lendi 
themselves as ready and willing instruments in those horrible outrages which 
have lately made the Austrian government the reproach of European civilization. 

«The Austrian yoke fell most heavily on the peasants and burghers. 

“ The substance of the befehi of 1786, which regulates until the present day 
the mutual intercourse of landlords and peasants, is as follows :— 


« Firstly, the peasants must work gratis for their lord. This forced labour, 
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called robot, is stipulated at three days at most per week. If the peasant pos.| fferings of the parishioners, such as bread, honey, payment for masses, marriages, 
sess a plough, a wagon, and a team, he must furnish a wagon, team, and two |and burials, fees, &c. &c., are reckoned up in a niggardly manner by the authori- 
men, exclusive of the three days’ weeklv labour. The peasants who have) |ties of the Circles, estimated higher than the real value, and subtracted from 


i846, 


neither cottages nor land, and who live uv. the lands merely as tenants, work 
only twelve days a year, 

« The befehl fixes the duration of this labour from sunrise to sunset. 

** Those subject to forced labour, work, therefore, in summer, more than seven- 


e incomes of the clergy.” 

The penal code of Austria is in a much more barbarous state than the civil 
code, and the police system is as detestable as that of other absolute govern- 
ments. The following fact savours more of Russia than of Austria, bad as its 


| 


teen hours a day. ‘They are only allowed one hour's rest, and as they must pre- |government may be. 
sent themselves every evening to the agent, called econome, to obtain his coun-|, “ The Austrian police often makes use of the Poles as spies upon the Poles. 
ter-mark, and rise long before dawn, particularly when the seignoral lands are, +* Police informers were then mitiated into the secrets of the police, so that 
far from their cottages, they cannot in such cases obtain more than three or, they may be more advantageously set upon the traces of the crime of love of 
four hours rest at the utmost. — A: _ | country or humanity ; but, at the same time, the Austrian police is pradent and 
“« Every year the Polish proprietors in a body present a petition to the Kaiser,| suspicious ; it is also observed that those individuals, who are confidential agents 
praying him to concede four days a week forced labour during harvest time. _| of the police, after having fulfilled their service, generally die suddenly of some 
« The Kaiser always grants the fourth day, and he makes them pay for this accident, which is called, in Gallicia, Austrian accident. 
concession six kreutzes (fivepence) per team with the labourers. | © The traitor Mierzwinski was found dead in his rooms. ‘The police spread 
“The Kaiser is thus interested in the maintenance of ordinary and extraor-|\the report that he had poisoned himself ; the public said, onthe contrary, that 
dinary forced labour, because he divides the profit with phe lords, or rather he; h@had repented of what he had done, that the Austrian government was afraid 
absorbs it altogether. | of the consequences of his repentance and the betrayal of the secrets of the 
“ The lords are only imperia! jailers, and only possess the right of striking with police, of which he was the depository, and therefore caused him to be im- 
impunity the Polish labourers. . ||prisoned. 
“ They are obliged to pay, firstly, to the Kaiser, under the head of perms « This ——— deacon was my chief, during two months in 1822, in the of- 
tax, as much as eighty percent. of produce of the forced labour ; and, secondly.) fice of ecclesiastical affairs. 
to maintain at their a tees ‘a functionaries, a justiciary and mandata-| « The Austrian government is partial to Polish, Hungarian, Italian, or Bohe- 
rius, whom without forced labour the Kaiser would be obliged to pay out of the ‘mian traitors ; but it only confides in the thoroughbred Austrian Germans. 
state revenue. Secondly. the lords who beat or ill-treat their peasants, pay to|| ‘ Many persons, whom the police suspects of patriotism or humanity, without 
the Kaiser a fine of tenpence for each blow given. ‘This fine is itself a sort of a there being any proof, die suddenly either in their domicile, or in prison during 
tax. | the inguisition The professor Huttner. a German, (not Austrian,) a distin- 
“To take ony from the sy the desire of ill treating np me pra he epiehed — a friend of humanity and of oppressed Poland, was suspected 
posed to the Kaiser to grant the peasantry permission to defend themse ves, of liberalism. 
or | to raise the fine to ten florins per ler : « But then the lords will not ill-treat| « ‘The Baron Krieg, vice-president of the 
their peasants at all, and my treasury will gain nothing,” answered the good) seized all his papers, and some hours after 
Kaiser. Besides, the concessions to the proprietors of the right of striking) perished by poison. 
their peasantry on the payment of tenpence per blow, has the appearance ofa, * It has been observed, that all the persons who show firmness of character 
prohibition, but a jesuitical one, very likely to foment hatred between the peas | during the inquisition, or any rooted principle, are never liberated ; they always 
ant and his lord. and to keep the labourers, who still preserve, and indeed chief- fall victims of an Austrian accident, either during the inquisition, or after t 
ly constitute Polish nationality, in a state of degradation. The cruelty of the, condemnation,.or die before the expiration of the punishment to which they have 
‘olish lords to their peasantry sur} all that can be imagined. been condemned— such persons are too dangerous for the Austrian system.” 
* The Polish kanczuk is more cruel than the Russian knout or German stock. || It must be kept in memory, that this is not the report of a friend, nor of a 
The lords and their agents tear out their ears, put out their eyes, shave their) ‘cool and impartial judge. Corruption is affirmed to be so general or universal 
heads with reaping hooks, break their ribs, their arms, their teeth. and ill-treat! jn Austria, that Metternich himself was said to have been in the pay of the Czar 
them with blows of the fist, stock, and kanczuk. The Polish noblemen Andrew. |4jexander. who gave him a million rubles annually. In such illustrious cases, 


bernium, entered his apartments, 
r. Huttner was found dead, having 


Nowakowski, John Szeptycki, and others, surpassed in cruelty the most savage 
s 


««Tt must, however, be admitted, that for some time past a reconciliation is 


‘it is right to do the thing handsomely. There is this difference between the cor 
| ruption of Austrian and Russian functionaries :— 
| ‘The Russian fanctionary allows himself to be bribed to the prejudice of his 


beginning to take place between the lords and peasantry ; humanity is begin-| Czar, but having received the bribe, keeps his promise, fearing the accusation ; 


ning to dawn even in Austrian Poland. 


“ Thirdly, the Polish peasantry pay to the Kaiser a direct tax on the lands! 
which they possess and cultivate for their own account. Without taking mto! a}ways does what the inte 
account the forced labour and tithe they pay already, they are in the distribution | hefehl to the injury of in 


of taxation looked upon and rated as free proprietors.” 


The Russian editor of the work, in a foot-note, alleges that the Austrian go- 


vernment has begun of late to dread the good understanding growing up 
tween the peasantry and their lords. 


Happier, in one respect. than Irish serfs, the Polish lords have no right to 


drive away the peasants if they periorm the service of compulsory labour exact- 
ed of them. Now, the Irish peasant, though he pay the stipulated rent of his 


little farm, or potatoe con-acre, to the last farthing, may be driven out at the, 
pleasure of his lord. In social privation. the peasantry of both countries are in’ |o¢ 


nearly the same miserable condition. 
“ The peasantry, and in general all servants, even those of noblemen, and 


all workmen, have neither beds, covering, nor pillows. 


« They cover themselves at night with the clothes which they wear in the) 


day time ; a little straw serves them as a mattress. 


“ Austrian Poland does not want either wool, cloth, or leather ; but the pa- 


their own necessaries or benefit. The costume of a Polish peasant consists, in 
summer, of a shirt and trousers of coarse canvass, completed by a peculiar hat 
of wheaten orrye straw. In winter, the peasants wear above the shirt a brown 
woollen felt seamless wrapper, a sheepskin cap, and thin cow-hide boots. ‘The 
wealthiest array themselves in sheepskins in this season. ‘The kitchen utensils 
consists of two or three pots in baked clay, one or two earthen pans, a tripod, 
and a few spoons in common wooed. 

“ This is the state of three millions five hundred thousand Austrian Polish 
peasants, who are, without question, more unfortunate than the Prussian 
or Russian peasants, more miserable than the negroes brought up or sold in 
Africa.” 

In the account given of the Jews of Gallicia, we hope that by “ the more 
fervent Christians,” our author does not mean the Evangelical, whom alone he 
honours with the name of “ Christians.” 

“ The Israelites, the number of whom in Gallicia amounts to 300,000, have 
their synagogues and priests called Rabbis, distributed according to their parishes 


ternal government forces the inhabitants to work for exportation, and not for 


During his journey through that province in 1817, the Kaiser Francis succes- 


sively visited all Catholic and A-Catholic churches. On entering the Jewish syna- 
e the Kaiser uncovered himself ; but it was remarked to him that the Jews 


remained with their heads covered ; the Kaiser then covered himself, presented. 


himself before an altar prepared for him, and assisted at the Jewish ceremony 
for more than three quarters ofan hour. The greater part praised this conduct 
of their sovereign, and said that all the kings of the earth ought to imitate this 
example ; that all religions, Jewish, German, Anglican, Roman, or Greek, may 
be equally good ; and that God understands all languages : but the more fer- 
vent Christians were shocked, and the report was even spread that the Habs- 
burgs were of Jewish origin ; that they emigrated from Africa in the ninth or 


ten 
became rich and acquired the favour of the German sovereigns, who made them 


counts. 

« All the Christian priests receive salaries from the government : the archbish- 
, and vicars from £14 to £20 a-year. All the Roman Catholic bishops, 
and most of the canons and curates are in the enjoyment of tithes, and possess! 
towns and villages subject to the robot. The Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Leopol enjoys a clear income of £8000 per annum. 


century, and established themselves as traders in Switzerland, where they’) 


receive £600, bishops £400, canons £100 a-year ; the curate from £30 to 


whereas the Austrian functionary takes any thing or from any body, indeed bar- 
parties interested to bribe him, and does not keep his word. He 
restof his Kaiser requires, and only acts against the 
dividuals. . In order to palliate his ava- 
| rice, the Kaiser spreads the report that the functionaries reckon farthings and 
| \rob millions. 

«In general the functionaries are chosen from the poorer classes, because 
| these being drawn from obscurity and elevated to the dignity of salaried func- 
| tionaries, are more grateful, submissive, and less dependent than the rich. 

| * They are proportionately more attached to the existence of government, as 
| their own existence depends upon it. 

« Nearly all the presidents, Aulic councillors, &c. &c., are of the lowest class 
citizens, or nobles, and only live on their salary. 

** These functionaries hate the rich, despise the poor, and have neither pity 
for one or the other, 

« This is what is required by an admmustration of plunder and rapine. 

“ Jtis from this said motive that the Austrian functionaries are forbidden to 
| psa any lucrative profession or trade. In Austria there is no aristocracy 
‘that can properly be so called. At present it is Metternich, Schwarzenberg, 
||Lichtenstein and a few others, who are the Kaiser's principal instruments, but 
|jat their death their children may be nothing more than beggars. 
| Tiw Kaisers never Grant the powerful amongst the natives high situations, al- 
| ways fearing another Wallenstein. ‘The Grand Vizier of the empire 1s always 
||drawn from a poor obscure German family. 
in « The present Grand Chancellor is a German of Westphalia, named Ochsen- 
| hausen. 
| "The Kaiser Francis created him Prince Metternich, and the mercenary Gere 
[rare papers publish every where that Metternich is of an ancient princely 
fami 


gains with the 


| 


ly. 
The governors of provinces are generally poor nobles possessing no landed 
or real property in the country. ‘The German Barons, drawn from a state of 
‘mendicity, willingly lend themselvesto the plunder of the middling classes by 
ithe government. 
| “They cannot bear that a citizen, a simple Polish gentleman, should be bet- 
\ter lodged, dressed, or live better than they. Baron Krieg, ci-devant Aulic 
jcouncillor, and actually vice-governor of Gallicia, perceived, when walking in 
the neighbourhood of Leopol, in a fine garden, ahandsome country house, the 
‘open windows of which allowed the furniture within to be seen. 
‘He asked who was the proprietor, and learnt, to his great astonishment, that 
||it belonged to a baker of Leopol. 

««« What !° he exclaimed one day at the gubernium sitting, when I was pre- 
sent. ‘ people om gr of the heaviness of the taxes, rer ey ds seen a baker 
better lodged than I, Baron of the German Empire, and Royal Kaiseral Aulic 
councillor.’ ‘The tax on the baker's patent was doubled and trebled, and he was 
ruined at the expiration of a short time.” 

Now this anecdote is likely to be correctly given, however apocryphal many 
of the other stories may be, and however erroneous our author’s deductions 
| from admitted facts. ‘Thus he tells, that while 

«It is forbidden and punished as a crime by confiscation to play in foreign 
lotteries ; on the other hand, it is permitted to make lotteries of estates and 
‘houses. It is allowed to value them at three or four times their real worth, and 
‘to sell the tickets in foreign countries, particularly in France, where the inhabi- 
tants are fond of gaming, because, besides the money which comes from abroad 
for the sale of the tickets, the proprietors of the estates which are put up to 
lottery are obliged to pay to the Kaiser ten per cent of the estima- 

price under the name of Regalia. 


« The government only pays to the clergy the portion which is wanting to 
make up the above-mentioned salaries. The tithes, forced labour, voluntary 


“The Kaisers and Austrian princes never travel abroad, or if their policy 
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The Anglo American. 


Ocroser 24; 


obliges them to travel, they then do so incognito, bearing the title of some poor 
baron to save expense. 

“In the interior of their empire they never give any thing to their poor or to 
the church. 

“To their faithful servants, they award them honorary titles and 
orders, but never estates, pensions, nor even so much as gold snuff-boxes. 

“These honorary titles of nobility, these orders, are indeed very often given 
merely for the sake of the fees which they entail. Hungarians, Italians, and 
Poles, are called to Vienna by the Court to make them spend their property, 
and render them a prey to hungry German barons. | 

“ Austrian nobles are not allowed to travel abroad, to prevent the exportation 
of their money; on the other hand, permission is given to beggars and poor 
workmen to travel, that they may bring back money to Austria. 

“Tn Paris alone there are 50,000 poor Germans, and there are not 50,000 

Frenchmen in the whole of the Austrian empire. 


“Whilst the Germans at Paris are at the charge of the French nation and | 


government, it is reckoned that Austria derives a revenue of several millions a 
year from the Duke of Bordeaux, his court, and the French legitimatists. These 
are the refugees to whom the Kaisers delight to offer hospitality. 

“ After the insurrection in Poland in 1830, the Kaiser received in his empire 
the Polish refugees. He allowed officers 40 kreutzers a-day, (1s. 4d.); but at 
the same time he lodged them at the barracks of Brun, 15 and 20 men ina 
room, made them sleep in beds of private soldiers, and withheld for this lodging 
15 kreutzers (6d.) a-day per head ; so that the officers were supposed to re- 
ceive 40 kreutzers, but did in reality only receive 25 kreutzers a-day. It was 
forbidden to receive and lodge them in the town. . : ; ; ; 

“« The Kaiser's avidity knows no bounds ; whatever'can be extorted is so. 

“ Those who can, are made to pay for those who cannot; nothing being left 
to the peasantry but that which is absolutely necessary to a miserable subsist- 
ence ; and even that is only left te those who are indispensably necessary to 
production, or as instruments of oppression. - 

“ The rest of the Polish population is left to die of misery and inanition. 

“We have already stated, that the aboriginal population of Gallicia and Lo- 
domeria, instead of increasing has considerably dimmished during the seventy- 
three years which have elapsed since the commencement of the paternal sway 
of Austria. 

Attached to each circle is a doctor (kreis physik) paid by government at the 
rate of eight hundred florins a-year. His professional duty is gratuitously to 
attend the sick peasants. 

« These peasants, who in the spring live only on herbs and roots, are attacked 
by fever. Instead of giving them bread, or rather instead of depriving them of 


Accounts of the atrocities perpetrated in Gallicia, which have appeared in 
the Freach newspapers, from the reports of eye-witnesses, are printed in the 
Appendix. They revive the blackest periods of the French Revolution, when, 
instead of a mild paternal despotism, the Jacobin clubs gave forth their sangui- 
‘nary commands to brutalized roffians already imbrved in blood, and thirsting for 
fresh draughts. In this instance the government of Austria seemed given over 
‘to that judicial blindness which usually precedes and presages approaching de- 
struction, whether to individuals or states —In conclusion, we think « The Re- 
\velations ” well worth reading, until abler and more authentic works on the 
same subject can be obtained. The condition of Austria is, at present, one of 
ve great political problems of Europe. Change must come, but in what 

ape? 


~ 


THE ROMANCE OF FACT. 
BY CHARLES HOOTON. 

That love is fiercer than death and deeper than the grave, we have high au- 
thority for believing ; and every man’s and woman’s heart bear living testimony 
within its own recesses, that the authority is to be relied on. So it was in the 
beginning, has ever been, and will continue till the end. Love has done more 
‘than hate, and affection achieved what malice never could have prompted. 

| Amongst the rest of Love’s achievements, gentle reader, is one of which 
probably you never before have heard, although it is a matter of local history, 
and in its effects has been at once the cause of wealth to thousands, of employ- 
iment to millions, and of comfort and elegance amongst half the nations of the 


earth. 


| During the last part of the sixteenth century—it might be about the year fif- 
teen hundred and eighty—one Master William Lee, the son of a comfortable 
‘yeoman who resided upon his small estate in a village named Woodborough, in 
‘the county of Nottingham, chanced—as young men generally chance—to fall 
lin love with an irresistible maiden of the same place, whose eyes, hither- 
‘to, had never rested on man with aught of heed, and whose realm of pleasant 
dreams had yet preserved itself from the invasion of those conquering im- 
‘ages which overclim> the parapets of the affections, and, amidst tender tumult, 
struggle to take the grand citadel of the heart into its own possession, and keep 
it for ever after. 

| Master Lee had been studying at Cambridge, where he gained his degree of 
master of arts, and with that honor still blooming freshly upon him, he returned 
ito the leafy seclusion of Woodborough—to hide his candle of knowledge under 
ithe great bushel of surrounding ignorance—to inherit his paternal estate when- 
jever Providence so should will it, in a word, to bury himself, as it were alive, 


it, the doctor, who receives his secret instructions from the Gubernium, orders: 
a decoction of herbs, which carries off the peasantry in masses. 

“In each chief place of the circle there is a privileged pharmacy, which 
bears the title of kayserial pharmacy. 

_ “All physicians and apothecaries of the circles are of German origin, and, 
for the most part, birth. ‘They take an oath of fidelity and secrecy to the go- 
vernment. 

“The Austrian government is the master of the art of all kinds of poison- 
ing ; and no people lend themselves with more sang frovd, devotion, and fidelity 
to similar crimes than the Austrian Germans ” 

P. of this kind certainly throw doubt on the general statements found 
in the “ Revelations.” The chapter written after the Polish Insurrection, in 
February and March last, which details the causes which forced on this outbreak, 
is no doubt as prejudiced in tone as the earlier statements ; but yet the facts, | 
corroborated by other evidence, must be substantially true ; the enormities de- 
scribed have too surely been not merely winked at, but incited by the govern- 
ment. The story is a brief one: the peasants are heavily oppressed by the 
lords and the clergy, who in turn are oppressed by the government. 

“ The lords have a right to forced labour : but on account of this forced la- 
bour they pay to the Kaiser under the head of direct and indirect taxes, more 
than a hundred and twenty percent. They are obliged to maintain a judiciary, 
and mandatarius to levy the conscripts and taxes on the peasantry. ‘The lords 


might virtually renounce the forced labour, but they cannot free themselves | 


from the charges attendant on the forced labour, and which absorb it to the 
Kaiser's profit. We have already observed that there are, besides, peasants, of 
whom the Kaiser is at the same time lord; these peasants constitute the domains, 
and are called Kammerais. It is of these 
ment made use to massacre the priests and Polish nobles. It is not the pea- 
santry of the nobles who assassinated their lords. No, it was the Kaiser's pea- 


santry, commanded by Colonel Benedik, and soldiers disguised as peasants, who | 


went from castle to castle murdering the Polish nobles, men, women, and child- 


ren, without ever having seen them, and delivered the bodies to the circles in’ 


consideration of ten florins a head. Metternich in his note does not deny the 
premium promised of ten florins. The regular monarchical government boasts 
and publishes in the papers that the peasantry bring in every day bodies of the 
nobles. Instead of arresting the assassins, as any other regular government 
would do, the paternal government pays and encourages them to fresh exploits 
The paternal government knew some time back the general dissatisfaction 
which its rapacity must necessarily produce, and it expected an insurrection ; 
it has also for some time past treated the crown peasantry with caution, to un- 


leash them with greater success against these nobles and their peasantry. The) 


asants that the paternal govern-| 


during the remainder of his days. 

| This period he deemed highly favorable to the pursuit of his love for Maud 
'Thoresby : but Maud was very cold and very discreet, and remarkably indus- 
‘trious—attentive almost to a miracle. It was matter for admiration to every 
body, except Master William, to see her fingers perform such rapid evolutions 
jwith the knitting needles that their course could not be traced with the eye, 
‘while that appeared only a labyrinth and confusion of movements, which was 
jin — the perfection of regularity and order, obseured from sight by its own 
speed. 

| ‘Then Maud hada small flock of younglings about her, the children of the 
‘neighboring hinds, whom she gratuitously instructed in the same useful art; and 
ithese also, to Master William’s additional annoyance, contributed not a little to 
‘keep Maud engaged otherwise than he would have had her. Between the two, 
‘her own devoted love of knitting and her supposed duty towards her voluntarily 
selected pupils, Maud appeared to be absolutely separated from Master William 
leven when in his presence. So far io detach her from her work as to obtain an 
‘hour’s ramble in the fields and woods was the work of as much and as powerful 
‘oratory, as in earlier times would have been considered needful to convince a 
‘senate, and even when persuasion had eflected its end, and Maud’s pretty feet 
\pressed down the elastic grass as she walked too listlessly beside Master Lee, 
her principal thought appeared to be, * How long by the clock would it take 
‘them to get back again !” 

« By my word, Dame Maud!” exclaimed William, “ though thou art a 
lady born, Time seemeth thy tyrant, and the sun thy ruling necessity. Canst 
ithou see nothing in these fields pleasanter to look on than that endless woollen 
ithread ?” 
| « T grant thee it is much pleasanter, Master Lee,” replied Maud, “ but not so 
juseful ; an’ sad prayers should I say at night if my days work be not done, and 
‘done bravely, also.” 

« ‘True, and savoring of a good conscience,” rejoined William ; “ but thou 
|sparest too little time for other things.” 

| ‘ What other} things, Master William! ‘There are no other things, that I 
‘wot of, worth an hour’s expenditure ; and it is no task of mine to learn clerk- 
lcraft like thee.” 

« But thou art made beautiful, Maud, and mote learn to show some fa- 
jvour to them that think so; or else thou’lt go on knitting and knitting, 
itill, by’r lady ! the time may come that thou’lt never thyself be knit to any 
"9 

© Aw? thou talkest so wildly. Master William, I shall hold my time worse than 
mis-spent, and go back without more parley to my kneedles.” 


Polish insurrection was to have broken out on the 22d or 28th of February, and) 
the paternal government was forewarned of it. {t might have had the conspi- 
rators arrested and tried : but judicial proceedings are long and expensive, and 
proofs difficult. It would be necessary to acquit, there not being sufficient! 
proof, persons dangerous to the anti-national government. It would have been 
nec to issue amnesties, not to pass for barbarous and cruel in the eyes o 
Europe. On the other hand, how arrest the judges of the land themselves, and 
imprison one or two hundred thousand conspirators? ‘The Czar, whose cruelty 
is more open, has the conspirators seized, judged, and hanged. In proportion 
as the Czar publishes himself, does the Kaiser dissimulate. 
vernment therefore anticipates the conspiracy, sends assassins ten days before 
its outbreak to massacre the nobles, priests, and patriots, the most dangerous to, 
despotism. After having had alt the persons suspected of liberalism or nation- 
alism assassinated in this manner, and after having confiscated their property, 
the Kaiser will interfere in favour of the priests and nobles, will deplore the ca- 


The paternal go-|, 


_ «Then I tell thee truly, Dame Maud, that if thy kneedles are to swallow, like 
leviathan, all thy time and occupy all thy thoughts, and leave not sixty minutes 
‘change, by the dial for thyself—” 

| What wilt thou do, brave William? Wilt handle the wires thyself, 
‘my pretty coxcomb, and make up for all the wasted time thou hast caused in 
idle prate and dilly dallying foolishness! Wilt be hero enough to earn me 
as much as thou hast lost me, or wilt thou make hose out of paper with a pair 
‘of scissors 

‘« T will spoil thy knitting,” replied Master Lee, in a firm deep-meaning voice; 
“Twill bring down ruin uponall who follow thy handicraft 

Maud started suddenly from his side, and turned pale, as she heard those 
solernn words, for she comprehended not their full and true intent, but seemed, 
in some undefined manner, some mysterious way, inexplicable to herself, to be 
impressed with the idea that her would be lover did meditate violence and 
mischief to all the practisers of the knitting art, who might ever come within his 
‘reach. 


tastrophe, shed tears, grant a general amnesty after having had three or four, ‘ Fear nothing, Maud,” said William, smiling, “ I threaten no laying on of 
thousand patriots murdered; and the German hireling press will chaunt the hands or cudgels, but only to spoil thy knitting, by making it not worth thy while 
clemency and generosity of the good Kaiser Landsesvater. To give proof of] to waste thy time so any longer.” 


his justice and good will, the Kaiser will maintain the Robot, or change it into 
a quit-rent ; because it is necessary to the system that the lords shoul 
be the objects of hatred and execration of t 


be averted from the rea} author of their misery.” 


4 


‘** Waste time in knitting !—wwaste !—wasre !” exclaimed Maud : « veri 


always} | Master Lee either thy cobwebs in the college, or this fond stuff thou call’st love, 
peasantry, so that their eyes may) has loosened a tile of thy head, and laid thee open to be moonstruck.” 


* Not so, good Maud Thoresby. I am sane, and calm, and sensible as thou 
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* Oh, pray you, Master Lee, speak no more folly this day, for I fear me thou}! 
art going raging mad. Prithe divert thyself by whitling a walking-stick out of | 


ravens to cry ‘Ralph, Ralph '" 
dreams about husbands. I'l! none of your husbands, not I Especially those 
who can devise such juggleries as engines with more skill than men or women 
They are devil's devices, and I much dread that thou hast kept strange com- 
pany in the gloom and mystery of college.” 

Then thou refusest me, Maud Thoresby "’, 

“ It were hard indeed,” replied Maud, archly, “ were I compelled to promise 
either what I will or what J will not do two years hence. Mark you Master. Wil 
liam, two years is a long time, and even now I sometimes know not my own mind 
for a week together.” 

“ Thank thee for that speech,” said William ; halfa pitcher full is better than 
a dry bottom, and there is hope in doubts if none in flatdenix!s. I shall at once 
about my engine and trouble thee no more Maud, until it is done, than just to ask 
at the door how thy health is, or perchance listen behind the orchard sometimes 
to hear if I can overhear thee singing.” 

These last words were spoken ina mournful tone, that touched the 
daughter of Thoresby’s heart more nearly than all else that Master Lee had 
said. 

_ “ Then thy project is to return to Cambridge to do it!” asked Maud, with a 
sigh. 
« Not so, sweet Maud,” rejoined William, « I have a workshop in my father’s 
house, where I oft disport myself in the practice of mechanical inventions. They 
delight me more than the Latin of the Fathers, or that species of wit called po- 
esie, in which [ am no adept.” 

“ T bethought me that was thy meaning,” added Maud, referring to her half- 
intentional misapprehension of his return to Cambridge, “insomuch as thou seem’st 
to speak as though about to take thy leave for two years.” 

«« Only to retire into my workshop and avoid future offence by wasting thy 
time and hindering the knitting of which thou art so fond.” 

“ Fairly spoken, Master Lee, and a praiseworthy purpose. But not the most 
dexterous can ply the kneedles at al/ times ; and knitting neither prevents us 
from using our eyes for other purposes, nor hinders other people from looking at 
us if they so please. Now, I can work in the dark as well as in daylight ; be 
sides, dost propose to quit thy devotions at church! I hope not, for that 
ungodliness would never prosper thy work. For mine own part, I would 
not omit going to church for all the engines that either thou or satan could de- 

” 


contrivance of his brain. 
nothing else he thought, and for little else he cared. And well for him it was 
$0, since much mortification was thereby spared him : as, within four years from 
the time of commencing his labours, Maud Thoresby went to the altar of Wood- 
borough church with Master Hugh Monks, and William Lee remained plighted, 
in truth, only to his machine. 


Elizabeth, who had been informed of this new marvel, commanded Mr. 


shop. He looked at the imperfect labour of almost three years ; he called to 


mind the very day and hour when it began, the identical words which had first 
put the notion in his head; he thought of Maud Thoresby, and then he sat 


black thorn in thy hand, or else go and gather bird’s nests, and teach | |down and covered his face with his hands. 
But do not trouble me with thy fantastical fool- . It was a bitter hour,—or it might be two—that he then passed; for incon- 
st 


ancy is a sad heart-breaker: and long toil deceived of its reward, makes life 


appear as oe it had passed purposelessly, and without an end. The grand 


motive for producing the engine was now withdrawn ; for Maud would surely 
marry Master Monks—or if she did not, William determined he would, after 
this, never have her himself. But was his invention therefore to be abandoned? 
He thought so at first, for the very sight of it made himunhappy. Had it been 
a veritable portrait of Maud Thoresby herself, it could not more strongly have 


recalled her to his mind. Time had rendered it familiar to him, and his long- 
dontinued solicitude to bring it to perfection, had begotten in his heart a sort of 


love for it. Eventually it appeared as though all the affection which he had 
previously bestowed upon the damsel, came to be transferred to this wood-work 
Night and day he was wholly engrossed by it: of 


Ambition now took the place of love ; for, that active, energetic man must 


cherish some one predominant passion above all others, seems an immutable 
law of human nature. William Lee devoted all the resources of his fertile 
mind to the perfecting of this mechanical offspring of his genius ; and after in- 
credible labours—though aided and supported by his brother—in the year 1589, 
~ hea = his knitting-engine into a condition fitted for the performance of its 
office. 
could be effected by the hand alone. 


It produced six times the quantity of work, in a given time, more than 
And now he fancied the hour of his triumph had arrived; for the queen, 
illiam 


Lee to remove his engine to London, and work it in her presence. Honours 


and rewards floated plentifully about the atmosphere of his warm imagination ; 
and even the former Maud ‘Thoresby inly felt something like compunction and 
regret, for not having waited long enough to marry the man who was considered 
worthy to be introduced into the presence of royalty. 


It was a grand day in Woodborough, that on which the mighty engine was 


removed from the place of its birth: and a great man, indeed, did Master Wil- 
liam feel, as the boxes containing its several parts were lifted into the vehicle 
destined to remove them, amidst the anxious looks and almost involuntary shouts 


vise. 
of those identical inhabitants, whose jeers and scorn had been liberally bestowed 


« Nor I, good Maud, for our seats are in perfect view, one of the other.” 

“ Same on thee, Master Lee! So, that is thy devotion, is it! that is 
thy——” 

“And, by'r lady! very sincere devotion, too! May I pay it three 
times o’ Sundays, and as often, in the week, as Maud Thoresby goes to pray- 
ers 19 

« Oh fie, fie, Master William! If this looseness comes of going to college and 
devising engines, better had'st thou stayed at Woodborough and hobbled behind 
a plough all the days of thy life ! There, go now, take leave of me, and let me| 
never hear nor see thee again until thou art rightly sober-minded and can’st talk 
with becoming propriety of holy things.” 

Two years passed away, but Master William Lee did not go to demand the 
hand of Maud Thoresby ; for the device of the knitting machine still remained 
in a sore state of embryotic embarrasment, although the yet distant light of its 
completion and birth were visible—if to no other eyes—at least to those of its 
far seeing inventor. He knew it could be perfected, although at present he did 
not know how. But*he thought of Maud and again devised, and tried and 
schemed and schemed again—only again and again to fail. 

The worst of it was, that Maud had now arrived at the age of twenty ; and 
become such a remarkably perfect rustic beauty, that she was in a manner be- 
sieged by lovers of one grade or other ; so that, though she had resigned her- 
self to none, yet, all combined, they distracted her mind from the toiling and 
seldom-seen Master William ; and he and his knitting-machine rapidly dimmed 
off together into the mists of the forgetting and forgotten past. 

« In sooth, a brave conceit of Master Lee’s,” whispered a wealthy gallant to 
the fair Maud one day, as he gathered tempting apples for her in her father’s 
orchard ; “a fine conceit, indeed, to think that so rare a beauty as is Mistress 
Maud, should wait for such a mechanical clerk as he; and deny all matches, 
how high soever, because he has not finished his ridiculous engine! Thou may- 
est wait thy life long, fair lady, and go to thy grave as thou came out of the 
cradle, if this unfinished dream and bauble of a scheming dolt is to stand be- 
tween thee and marriage. | should scorn the arrogance of the knave, if he had 
asked a sister of mine such a monstrous pledge. His devices will most like 
bring himself to ruin; as such like cunning always does, and should, the unna- 
caret fools that rashly engage therein. And then, Mistress Maud, what wilt 
thou have gained by thy heartaches, and thy hopes deferred, and thy waiting!” 


«« | protest thy speech is unpleasant to me,” replied Maud, «and not becom- a 


ing a worthy gentleman Master William is no dolt, but a |carned clerk ; and 
one that carrieth more wit than all the gentles in Woodborough, were they 


upon him during many past years. But William was ill fitted to receive the 
praise of such as they were, then; and a smile of undisguised contempt, which 
no one could mistake, played upon his features as he mounted his horse, and 
rode through the crowd beside his marvellous engine. 


The mob is a strange beast. Just as William Lee and his brother, and the 


cart containing the precious boxes, reached the outside of the village, a volley 
of sods and stones was fired after them from the hands of the offended rustics ; 
and Master Hugh Monks, the husband of Maud, was heard loudly to declare, 
~ That it was a happy thing for the village to have at last got rid of a wizard 
who had brought the devil himself amongst them.” 


And such was the last instalment of the debt paid at Woodborough, to untir- 


ing perseverance, and the most remarkable mechanical skill. 


Perhaps Master Lee fared better at court —let us see. 
In a world made up, for the greater part, of the deplorably shallow and the 


still more deplorably ignorant, appearances count for every thing. Neither Mr. 
Lee nor his engine were particularly charming to behold ; for the former was 
singularly plain in person, and had besides a very uncouth, rustical air; while 
the latter might, without much injustice, be considered as clumsy a piece of 
machinery as even that age of clumsiness ordinarily beheld. But the inventor 
thought of neither one nor the other: he had made the engine, and the engine 
could make the work, that was enough. 


When the great Elizabeth beheld the operation, she pronounced it very in- 


genious, but smiled most at the idea of seeing a Master of Arts employed so 


arnestly and eagerly in making a stocking. 


« It is maids’ work,” said she ; “but that frightful engine is only fit fora 


horse.” 


The people at court, and the people of Woodborough, were closer akin than 


the unsophisticated Master Lee could possibly have supposed. He received no 
honour, no reward! This proved most acceptable news at his native village ; 
and Mrs. Maud Monks again rejoiced that she had escaped the toils of the 
dreamer, Master William Lee. 


Harassed by disappointment and vexation, the unfortunate inventor of the 


knitting-engine, in a fit of indignation at the treatment he had received—first 
from the mistress of his heart, next from his « fellow townsmen,” then from his 
sovereign, and last of all from the people at large, who offered him no encour. 


gement, resolved to quit the country and seek patronage abroad. 
He retired into Normandy ; and under the protection of Henry the Fourth, 


of France, appeared at length about to receive the due reward of his skill and 


kneaded ther. No favour of mine can be won by speaking slightingly of jmerit. But misfortune had marked him for her victim. The patron king was 
4 |jassassinated, and his successor cared nothing about either or 


Master Lee.” 


“ Nay, I cry thee pardon! J speak frothily of Master Lee's ability ! Heaven) their contrivers. 


forbid! But his asking of pledges and vows, his hanging thy happiness on the}; _In the interval, however. while the flash of glory yet shone upon his horizon, 
idle chance of his skill producing a knitting-engine—a thing unheard of in the|/Master Lee had married a portionless young lady of the country of his adop- 
world before—it is that, Mistress Thoresby, with respect be it spoken, that [ tion, and but recently christened his first son “ Henry,” after his royal patron, 
raise this protestation against.” |, when the violent death of the latter took place, and with that event all his own 
Like many other beauties, Maud Thoresby was almost all outside : she could towering prospects were hurled to the dust. 

sce ability, but could not appreciate it; and especially when, as in the present | Again to be humbled at the very threshold of honest pride, was one stroke 
case, it happened apparently to stand somewhat in opposition to that first grand more than he could bear. His grief became excessive: the ingratitude of a 
object, which alone the oo on multitude can value—living and making a show blind and ignorant world, combined with mischances which seemed to occur 
in the little time-world, of which their own existences form so small a divisible merely to thwart him, had the effect of finally wearing out an otherwise un- 

ey jwearied spirit. He perceived that the world was about to close upon him for 
eek to be marvelled at, that within three months from the occurrence, ever ; 80 he made his will in favour of the infant Henry, requesting his wife to 


The Anglo American. i 
art. But I fain would strike a bargain with thee before we part this afternoon. | of this little colloquy, Master William I.ee beheld, one fine Sunday morning. as 
Thou knowest I have loved thee long in honorable fashion, and have one of the; he was going to church to hear the sermon and see Mistress Maud Thoresby 
prettiest homesteads in Woodborough to mine inheritance. My father, alas !||kneeling in her seat—it is no matter for wonder, be it again said, that instead, 
is not like to be immortal, and, as yet, I am but in the green and pithy texture; he should behold the said flighty young lady walking up gt cag | before 
of manhood. I would like to see thy slender fingers practising a more gentle; him, arm-in-arm with the gay gallant, his rival, Master Hugh Monks, the rich- 
craft than this rude iron and wollen work—touching a picture of flowers ; or ask-| est yeoman in W oodborough. 
ing harmony from some lady’s proper instrament. And besides, thou art too;| Master William just theu felt as though he could have cast his half-formed 
much devoted to this boor’s work. The bargain I would make with thee is this ; |knitting-engine into the fire, and then laid himself down upon one of the green : 
If in two years to come, I cun devise out of my brain a cunning engine to weave} |graves that rose up invitingly above the common level before his eyes; but en- . 
more hose in one day than all thy dexterity can produce in a week, wilt thou ter into the church he could not _So he hurried b»ck home and into his work- 
have me to thy husband?” ; 
4 
the rough 
i] 
i] 
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| 
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go to England and bring the 
er the sole property in five mac 
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wo A up at Woodborough, and having devised to|| Shediac. The night was very boisterous ; there were two females in the coach, 

ines which he had then made, resignedly and)\a mother and her daughter, whom it was desirable to send across in a small 

peacefully gave up the ghost. i | boat; but they had to take the scow, into which the coach and horses, after 
and went to live on the | 


Mrs. Lee implicitly followed her husband’s advice, b k wt . 
very homestead where her late husband was born. ‘There she brought up her |"P©Y Were taken out, were crowded ; and after a row of probably an hour, during 


son Henry, but it was nm the midst of opposition and dislike and neglect. She! which the scow had drifted a considerable distance to leeward of the wharf, al) 
seemed to be avoided, even because of the memory of the departed. But be- hands had to land ; and after groping their way through the woods took the main 
tween the children of the former Maud Thoresby and Henry Lee, a deadly dis-| road leading to the ferry, where the coach and horses having been conveyed 
like—a feud born in the blood always existed. As boys they fought—as young) |.) ... the shore, soon after arrived 
men they hated—as old ones they died, mutually unforgiving, and unforgiven. ” 6 feet 7 
Nor did this die with their deaths. It was born again with their children; and| ‘This coach conveys the mail, which in the Provinces is transmitted at the 
perpetuated generation after generation, even until the original cause of sat irate of seven miles an hour. We passed through Shodiac a short time before 
ence became matter for the apocrypha of domestic history. q {daylight ; and at breakfast time found ourselves at the Bend of Petticodiac, 


In the meantime, however, a mighty trade was growing out of the produce o having crossed the narrow space of 14 miles, which separates the head waters 


Master Lee’s contemptuously-treated machine. It began to be appreciated as 
it deserved, and finally hundreds of thousands became, and at this day still are, f the Bay of Fundy from that of the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; and while on 
dependent upon it for their daily bread. ithe shores of the latter, the tide rises only five or six feet, on the other its eleva- 


a ‘sion is from fifty to sixty. The Bend of Petticodiac is a miserable village de- 


THE TRAVELLER’S TOUR.—No. 3. “riving its name from a turn in the river, the navigation of which is one of much 


"danger ; the rising tide being preceded by what is termed “the boar,” an ele- 


Our last communication brought the account of our tour in the Lower British. 
Provinces, down to the time of our arrival at Shodiac, a small village on the 
shore of the Straits of Northumberland, which separate the Province of New| 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia from Prince Edward Island, whence we had just, 


returned. There being no stage of which we could avail ourselves for a couple, 


vated line or wali of water, advancing with regular but rapid speed, and over- 
turning in its progress vessels, or any other object that may interrupt its course. 


| Along the principal part of the line of road from Chatham to Shodiac, thence 


to the Bend, and on the left branch of the Petticodiac, the inhabitants are Ca- 


of days, a Frenchman was procured, who at a reasonable charge agreed to carry nadian French, who continue the same ignorant, happy, and contented people 


three of the passengers from the Island to Richibucto, 36 miles distant. After, 
a ride of 16 miles, and crossing a long bridge at the Buctouche river, we took 
dinner at a house on the other side; but we would advise travellers on that. 
route not to pass Mr Smith’s, about amile on this side of the bridge,—we| 
«went farther and fared worse.” 

About sun-set we arrived at Richibucto, where we remained that night and, 
part of the following day. There is « large lumber and ship building establish-, 
ment about three miles up the river, which is very wide at its junction with the 
bay or harbour, over which there is a ferry. A steam saw-mill had been erected 
at Richibucto since we last visited the place, and there were three or four ves- 
sels loading with deal and timber for England, one of them a very fine ship, was, 
completing her lading outside the harbour, which owing to its shallowness can-| 
not be done within the bar by vessels drawing more than a moderate draught of 
water ; and consequently the shipping of cargoes from Richibucto is attended 
with great risks, and at the time of which we are writing, those of two vessels 
with their hulls and materials, recently stranded outside, were advertised for 
sale. 

After a ride of six hours over a most monotonous route through a level and 
for the most part uncultivated country of heath and bog, we reached the popu 
lous and busy town of Chatham on the Mirimichie river, and were soon at home, 
at the comfortable establishment of our old friend John Hed ; the principal re- 
sort of the travelling community in this sequestered quarter of the globe. 

This place lies on the right bank of the river, which at a short distance above, | 
divides into two branches, called the Northwest and Southwest, and run for a 
considerable distance through a naturally fertile but neglected country. The; 
latter of these extends to within about forty miles of Fredericton, and near it 
termination the projected Railroad between Halifax and Quebec would pass ; at 
no great distance from the source of the Sabique, which empties into the river 
St. John, about fifty miles below the Great Falls, where the American line ter- 
minates, in a northerly direction, thence continuing through the middle of the 
St. John, till it reaches the river St. Francis. 

On the opposite side of the Mirimichie, two miles above Chatham, is a neat 
village called Douglastown, after Sir Howard Douglas, the present member for 
Liverpool, who was formerly Governor of New Brunswick ; and some two or 
three miles above, on the same side of the river, is Newcastle—the shire town! 
of the county, which was nearly destroyed by the great fire that ravaged that 
part of the Province about twenty years since, and from the effects of which it} 
has never recovered. How this calamity originated could never be satisfactorily, 
ascertained ; and it still remains a matter of doubt whether it arose from the 
carelessness of some lumbering parties or from spontaneous combustion. But 
its effects were terrible and destructive, and there was nothing save the hand of 
the Almighty could stay the devouring element ; the trees of the forest and the’ 
habitations and improvements of man could offer no resistance to the fell swoop! 
of the destroyer. The loss of horses, cattle, and even of human life, was very) 


| 


"great, and could never be correctly ascertained ; the air was rendered oppres-| 


sive by heat and smoke, and ashes and cinders were borne by the wind to the 
distant shores of the Atlantic. ‘This sad disaster awoke throughout England, 
the United States, and the neighbouring colonies, very general sympathy, and 
those who had lost experienced a limited relief; but scorched trees and 
a burnt up and arid waste still mark the course of the devastating element ; 
and Newcastle, as we have already observed, has not recovered from the ruin 
which it brought. 

The business of the river, which consists in floating down timber and deals 
for shipment, and receiving English and West India goods with provisions in 
payment, is pretty much in the hands of two great and rival houses—that o/ 
the Hon. Joseph Cunard at Chatham, who is also extensively engaged in ship. 
building, and Messrs. Rankin, who are also extensively concerned in the Cana | 
dian trade. These gentlemen, particularly Mr. Cunard, and his brother Henry 
Cunard, who has retired from business, have large and extensive tracts of 
land under cultivation, thus setting an example which it is to be regretted, the 
lumbering propensities of the people generally, prevent them from following. 

On our return from Chatham we again crossed the Richibucto on our way to 


they originally were,—knowirg no superior but the law and their priests, and 
each of them exhibiting a living proof of the truth involved in the language of 
the Poet, that 

“If ignorance is bliss, *twere folly to be wise ;” 


‘and believing with the untutored Indian of the woods, that 


« Admitted to an equal sky, 
Ilis faithful dog shall bear him company.” 

As a number of these people, forming that part of the Madawaska settlement 
which is on the right bank of the St. Jehn, have in consequence of the Ashbur- 
ton treaty became citizens of the United States, a brief account of their pecu 
liarities may not be unacceptable here. 

To those of our readers who are acquainted with colonial history, it is need- 
less to state that Nova Scotia was originally in the hands of the French, by 
whom it was first settled. After the termination of those hostilities, the suc- 


|jcessful prosecution of which led to the abandonment by France of her Colonial 


possessions in North America, the Acadian French, as the original settlers are 
called, remained discontented, and encouraged the Indians to commit acts of 
violence, which rendered life unsafe and the country insecure ; until by an act 
of severity which on no other account could be defended, those in Nova Scotia 
were collected together on an appointed day, and were sent out of the country. 
Some of these unhappy people sought safety in the then southern provinces of 
Great Britain, others went to the Northward and formed settlements in the wil- 
derness bordering on the Bay de Chaleur, and some, we believe, found their 
way up the River St. John, and ultimately founded the Madawaska settlement, 
to which we have already alluded. 


The Acadian French, like those of Canada, retain their primitive manners, 
dress, and religion ; the latter from the feudal tenure by which they held their 
lands, being habitually more respectable and cvurteous in their demeanour to- 
wards strangers and one another. Those residing in New Brunswick—the fe- 
male portion of them—wear a coarse woollen dress, with a broad. brimmed 
straw hat tied down under the chin; and those in Nova Scotia a cotton or mus- 
lin handkerchief confined in the same manner ‘The men in their dress have 
little to distinguish them from the other inhabitants of the country. They 
speak a kind of patois or bad French, but readily engage in conversation with 
persons who are acquainted with their native language. The men, until the in- 
fluence of Father Matthew extended itself across the Atlantic, were much given 
to intemperance, but are now a sober people ; the women are industrious, affec- 
tionate, and virtuous. Occasionally a native of old France settles among them, 
and his residence is easily distinguished for its superior arrangement and order ; 
and were more to arrive, and their priests were to exercise a judicious control 
and direction, the condition of this interesting portion of the population of the 
British Provinces would be much ameliorated and improved. 

We shall conclude this paper, while on this subject, with an account of an 
interview which took place at the Government House in Nova Scotia, when Sir 
John Sherbrooke presided in that Province. Among the residents of Halifax 
or its vicinity, were a French officer of the name of D’Ansville, who was Go- 
vernor of St. Pierre and Miquelon, when those islands surrendered to the Bri- 
tish arms, soon after the commencement of the war between England and the 
French Republic, and Governor Des Barres, whose excellent charts are familiar 
to every Northern navigator. ‘These officers recognised each other after a few 
moment’s conversation, as having formerly met on the Plains of Abraham,—the 
one having acted as aid-de-camp to General Montcalm, and the other in the 
same capacity to General Wolfe, during the action which decided the fate of 
that fortress, when D’Ansville was made prisoner, and given in charge to his 
more fortunate brother soldier, and since that period they had never again met 
until on the present occasion, and after a lapse of upwards of half a century, 
during which the English officer had been instrumental in carrying the arms of 
his country on many a well fought field,—while the unfortunate Frenchman, 
after witnessing the destruction of the government and institutions of his coun- 
try, had lived a secluded life, at a short distance from the capital of Nova Sco- 
tia, where he remained until the success of the allied armies again restored hitn 
to his native country. 
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“THE STORY OF THE PRETTY OLD WOMAN OF || «Even to Marseilles,” she replied, nodding her head, as if she might say 


VEVAY. ||more. 
: tances : sls Il a.| “And what could bring you there?” demanded the travelled man, measuring 
‘her with his eye from head to foot ; for a Frenchman who has travelled a little 


But the history of the young Countess is here related in the first person, in- 


thinks a great deal of it, and a travelled woman is a sort of wonder. 


being: given :in the: more: ‘lively language of the «It was on account of an Inclination I had,” the old dame answered. 
~ I did not understand the word « Inclination” so used, and the oe, our 
gone 


A curious little journey it was that I made to Vevay. It has supplied me 
with remembrances utterly unknown to those of the million who have travelled 
tbe same little distance in their own luxurious carriage and with their English. 
speaking courier. 

The memory of that journey has floated over my brain ever since, until at, 
last it has become a sort of necessity to put its history on paper. 


fellow-traveller was therefore unintelligible, until he told me that she 
from Vevay to Marseilles on account of a lover. 
« Was your Inclination, then, at Marseilles?” 
No, at Vevay.” 
“Then you forsook him'!—was that the other day!” with something of a 


sneer. 


{ went in a small diligence from Geneva to Vevay. When I had entered it | 4.1) was about fifty years ago ; I was sixteen then.” 


the other places were almost immediately occupied (with the exception of one) | 
by some country-looking women, who certainly had not the smallest preten- 


« But how then !—your Inclination was at Vevay, yet, on his account, you 


went to Marseilles at sixteen?” still interrogated the other, whose curiosity 


sions, either in dress, manner, or appearance. One of them was. indeed, so re- |... evidently overcoming his exclusiveness 

markably and curious!v ugly as actually to cease to be disagreeable. I contem- |", wa: pte rhe ie hv high for me!” she replied, and her eye was 
plated the combination of ugliness in her face and features with a degree of Di ott. and even An tess when che spoke the wanda though 
terest. Another, who sat beside me, was the prettiest little old creature. for a |) 1¢ 4 a Ta had passed away iid , 


woman who must have been fast completing the latter part of cur allotted scores) 6. you know M. M 


of Geneva, perhaps !” she added. 


of years, I think I ever saw. Her colour was a lively rose; her bright brown,| ,, By name, yes,” was the answer ; “ a most respectable family.” 


eyes shone with an animation which gave them more than the mere fire of | 


« Well, it was his brother.” 


youth. All her features, though, in correspondence with her figure, they were | 4. ¢xclamation of wonder was uttered at the intelligence. 


small, were almost perfect in form; but, alae! her lips, which had once un- 
doubtedly been as the opening rose, or twin-cherries on one stalk, liad consider- 
ably fallen in, for all the pretty dame’s front teeth had fallen out, and the little, 
pointed chin, with a sort of*expression peculiar to itself, was more refroussé in 
consequence. As for the whole face, you could scarcely help smiling when you 
looked at it. Yet, while its expression was decidedly merry, there was some- 
thing more than mirth to be read in it, at least by a discerning eye. 

The ugly woman had an immense pocket in front of her checked apron, filled, 
with roasted chestnuts, which she kept offering with assiduous hospitality to all 
our company. But while [ was engaged in observing the beauty that had sus-, 
tained the wear and tear of more than threescore years, and the ugliness that. 
had, perhaps, become fondly familiar to some loving eyes for half that time, an) 
exclamation of dismay, almost amounting to horror, attracted my attention to, 
the door of our vehicle. 

It came from such an animal—such a contrast to the diligence and its freight.) 
It—I use the neuter pronoun as the most appropriate,—it was one of those be-| 
ings who have appeared in France since Algiers became one of its country towns 
—half-Arab, and, I was going to add, half-woman, in costume. But let me de- 
scribe it. 

A short, embonpoint figure, with long curled hair, long beard and moustache ; 
a cap of biue cloth, worked with gold thread, on its head, a loose pelisse of fine’ 
purple, with a capote or hood. and wide sleeves, turned up with black velvet’ 
nearly to the elbow ; very wide trousers, nearly of the same colour, terminating 
round the waist, with a splendid sash of heavy silk, brilliant in gold, crimson,, 
and purple dyes,—a vest most daintily delicate. 

Is it marvellous that the shriek of dismay had burst from such an exquisite) 


creature on the prospect of being immured alive in a diligence fullof such com-) 
pany as I have described! He declared it to be impossible he could enter ; and 
we to wait a full quarter of an hour in the street while he was debating the 
important subject. At length, after a violent altercation with the conducteur on 
the iniquity of transporting such people from place tw place, some £ s. d. rea- 
sons probably made him comproinise his dignity, and gathering his clothes as 
tightly as he could around him, with a deep sigh or moan, a look of suflering, 
and the prettiest air.of mingled heroism and timidity, he put himself and his 
pelisse carefully into our vehicle, scarcely noticing the ofler of the ugly woman 
to go outside, and leave more room for both articles in the corner he appropria- 
ted. I fear I was indulging in reverie on the fo'lies and vulgar impertinencics 
of this strange world of ours, when I was awakened into a broad smile by the 


ugly woman asking the pretty one, with an easy nod of her head towards the | 


fine young monsieur, if he were her garcon, using the word in one of its senses 
—bachelor or lover. 

The hearty laugh of the little old creature it was difficult not to join in, al- 
though the horror and aversion depicted in the ruefal face of the subject of 
their merriment might have been an antidote to its influence. 

“My garcon!” she cried, turning fully round to the terrified-looking man, 
and gazing at him as if he were ignorant of thew language, or a sort of nonen- 
tity with whom reserve was unnecessary,—‘‘ my garcon ! he is too young for 
that, I think; if you had said my son, indeed, it might weil be.” 

« Undoubtedly, yes,” returned the other, with apparent simplicity, though it 
was easy to see the simplicity was assumed, and that they were both good hu-' 
mouredly revenging themselves for the contempt of our exquisite companion ; 
«yes, so I meant, certainly. Your son, ah! he is too young to be your lover— 
I see that now !” 

The half-Arab darted such a look at me, while pages of indignant notes of 
interrogation were written therein. In spite of my politeness, I] smiled a well-| 
pleased answer. He clearly saw that the indignity and insult to which he was 
exposed met with no sympathy. Besides, he saw me eat some roasted chest- 


*« And he forsook you !” 

| “Pah! listen, and you will not say so.” 

| « Then you married your Inclination?” 

| “Patience '—I say no! Did you never hear that M. M—— had one brother 
|—an elder brother, who went away on his travels when he was quite young, and 
jwas never heard of more !” 

| Certainly, that is a well-known story.” 

| « Well, he was my Inclination. He lived generally at Vevay with my father ; 
he siadied there, and lodged with us. My father was under great obligations to 
jhim. Claude was a few years older than myself; we were almost always toe 
igether. Well, it is an old story now! He loved me—yes—I loved him: that 
all of it. 

At last I had passed my sixteenth year; it was high time to be married 
ithen. He wished to marry me; he knew his parents would not consent, but he 
declared his sentiments to my father, and for his sole answer he received a dis- 
\missal from our house, and a command to return to his father.” 

Our Algerian nodded his well-covered head approvingly 

‘That was honourable and just to his benefactor. bia your Inclination ac- 
quiesce ! He should have taken you off at once.” 

“ He submitted entirely, but it is true he whispered to me sometimes an as- 
‘surance that my father would yet change his mind. He was allowed to stay 
some time longer with us; but, to prevent all danger, my father resolved to 
|marry me to a rich old widower who sought my hand. He had a son older than 
imy Inclination. Bah! it was a contrast a little too striking! I knew my In- 
lclmation would never change his mind, and I could not think of ever. marrying 


y one but him.” 
|| * Assuredly, one should only marry the person one loves.” 


| © Yes, and then to marry one as old as my father! Well, I knew if I resist- 
jed, M M would be desired to recall his son, and I knew he would regret 
leaving Vevay, and I knew F ought not to wish to be his wife; so when J saw 
‘my father was resolved on marrying me to the old man, I said to myself, ‘It is 
‘you, Minette, that must depart. You must leave all,—father, mother, lover, 
|\Vevay! yes, better leave them all than be degraded and miserable !” 

“ T had a comrade, a young girl who had been at Marseilles. I made her my 
confidante ; she gave me a letter of recommendation to a relation of hers who 
lhad a magasin in that town. Finally, I set out on foot and in secret; I got on 
know not how, and reached Marseilles.” 

« And your Inclination '” 

“He knew no more of me than any one else. When every inquiry had been 
made for me in vain, he went away, some say to sea, and was never heard of 
more !” 

“ Well, what did you do afterwards!” said her curious questioner, who was 
evidently relaxing into a singular degree of sympathy with the pretty old wo- 
man. 

«I remained at Marseilles ; the merchant was good to me; he had no child- 
ren; T learned to manage his affairs ; I was quick then, expert at all. Finally, 
ithe Revolution had broken out ; it was the Reign of Terror. Just then I got 
‘a letter from my comrade at Vevay ; she told me that my old lover, the widow- 
ver, was dead, that my parents hed suffered for me deeply, and her conscience 
aceused her of favoring my departure from them ; she told me that my Inclina- 
tion was gone, no one knew whither, and that they were without joy or conso- 
lation, 1 resolved to return home ; | wrote to my father telling him I was alive 
land well. I did not ask his forgiveness, but I promised to return to him; and 
‘to obey him in all things except in marrying any one but my Inclination. It 
lwas very hazardous to travel then, but it was hazardous also to stay still. Some 
time after [ had arranged to return to Switzerland our merchant came to me; 
he looked pallid and distracted. He called me into his closet, and, shutting the 
door carefully, asked me if I were determined to make that journey. [ an- 


nuts which the ugly woman offered me from the great pocket of her apron. So | pwered,— 


he prudently considered that it might be as well not to disturb the suppositions 
of the two old dames, since, as there were two other female tongues ready to 
spring into action, it might indeed be only stirring up a hornet’s nest. So he 
stayed quite quiet, until, thinking they had gone far enough in their decisions 
respecting his relationship or future destiny, they began to look out of the win-| 
dows, wil the pretty woman, as if for the first time attracted by a great staring 
notice on the way-side, called out, — 
« Look there! what folly !—they have written up + The road for Italy,’ and 
it is the road for Vevay !” 
The utter simplicity of this speech, in ovr Algerian’s opinion, quite concilia- | 
ted his wounded vanity, for it was ridiculous to be mortified by such ignorant 
creatures; and his harmless countenance resumed its self-complacent expres-| 
sion, as he threw me a glance of condescending pity, and, repeating + ‘The road 
for Vevay !” added, with infinite condescension, turning to the speaker,— 
“You have never been farther than from Geneva to Vevay in your life ?” 
while his tone almost syllabled the inference, J have been to Algiers.” 


“Yes, Ihave been farther,” she replied, turning her bright, dark, smiling 
eyes, with a rather knowing sort of look, upon his face, 


Yes,’ 

« «These are perilous times, Minette,’ he said. + You are very young—you 
are so pretty, too!’ He went on thus, as if thinking of something else. * You 
are so very pretty, Minette, you are more likely to be observed.’ 

’ “ws Voila un malheur de plus !’ I replied ; ‘but I could not help it, you 
now. 

«« You are prudent, Minette,’ the old man continued, ‘and you have coure 
age ; more, God help me, than I have !” 
bs “ T saw, now, that he had some real cause for anxiety or fear, and I answered 

im,— 
« + Yes, I have some courage, if you wish to make use of it.’ 
« « Not for myself, my girl, not for myself ; but, in short, there is a young late 
dy here who wants to get to Strasburg, if she could travel with you.’ 

« « Certainly : why not? 

««* Ah! these are sad times, my child—dangerous times. She is ill, Minette; 
she must be ill all along the road. You understand, you must be her bonne, her 
nurse, act for her, speak for her ; she must not appear, she must recline in the 
carriage, and be supported, when she descends, well wrapped up, so as not 

abroad 


Indeed !—not so far as Lyons, however 
« Yes, farther.” 
“Impossible! What! to Marseilles?” 


to be exposed to the air. There is much of this sickness now, Mi- 
nette !” 


« J looked at him, and then I said— 
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ase Yes, these is, I know, much of this sickness about now ; it 1s heehee 
the blood is let to flow so freely. You may employ me, I will be the poor lady’s 


“ Brave girl !’ he cried, brave Minette, you have divined all! yes, || 


yr oon trust you! Come, you shall see this sick lady—this poor bleeding 
ve ! 

“‘ T never had seen our master thus agitated before: he was always fearful 
but now he had cause to be so. fhe daughter of a noted Royalist had taken re- 
fuge in his house. He led me up stairs, and by a long passage, we reached a 
wall, in which he had made a secret door, to be used in case of danger. This 
conducted to a large loft beneath the roof of the house ; on entering I beheld a 
spectacle that yet appears to be present to my eyes. 

“ A light and tall figure clothed entirely in white, lay along the couch that 
had been carried thither ; the dress was tornand disarranged, but the feeble lamp 
light rendered its whiteness more discernable than the daylight would have done: 
for it was dirty, too. A veil ofrich lace still covered the head, which had no 
other covering save the rich and beautiful hair which fell from it in the wildest 
disorder ; pieces of white orange blossoms, fragments of a wreath that had evi- 
dently bound it for a bridal day, were still caught, here and there, in its locks. 

“ A slight convulsive tremor caused that form to quiver as we entered ; the 
head was raised, the eyes looked forward with a fearmg enquiring gaze. ‘The 
paleness of death was on the sweetest face | ever saw in my life. One small 
spot on the upper part of the cheek was flushed with « feverish red. 

*« She regarded me fixedly with those large, open, deep blue eyes, as is scarce- 
ly conscious of what was going on, yet indistinctly sensible of the relief of a wo- 
man’s presence. The merchant approached her with an air of deep respect, 
and spoke some words in a conciliating tone. She started on hearing them, look- 
ed eagerly at me, and crying out in a broken and feeble voice, — 

« «She will take me—she will bring me to him !’ stretched her arms towards 


« T ran to her, she fell on my bosom ; I wept, and a few tears then dropped 
from her eyes. The merchant said,— 

« « Thank God she weeps !, 

« After this I did not leave her. 


Night came on ; she at first resisted my at 
tempts to disrobe her of her soiled and torn, but rich dress. 


She felt, however, 


as if against her will, the relief which a bath anda bed afforded, and sank | 


into a sleep that restored her brain and, perhaps, saved her from madness. 

« She opened her eyes with a cry, an exclamation of fear and horror, and 
the words, ‘ My father! my father!" When she recognised me at her side she 
held out her arms again like a frightered child, and throwing herself on my neck, 

«+ You are surely my good angel’ T recognise your looks as such? 
God tells me by you He will save me. What are you called ?’ she added. 

Minette, madame 

«Ah! you need not say madame, I am only mademoiselle. But listen, 
Minette, you shall know all. Our merchant he is afraid, and he thinks you 
will be so too, and does not wish you to know all, at least till we reach Stras- 
burg——’ 

«« Vevay, mademoiselle—I go to Vevay.’ 


“« « Vevay, then ; you will leave me at Vevay, will you? No matter, God 
sent you to me, He will send me another Minette.’ I was touched by this pie-' 
ty, and the poor girl continued. ‘ Yes, you shall know all, I will not lead you, 
blindfold into danger. I shall have courage now, and calmness, to relate it all) 
to you ; you will then know who you will have to deal with ; and if you have 
courage, as well as goodness, well ; if not, it is better not to deceive.’ 

« Mademoiselle lay quiet a few minutes, and then having tried to compose 
herself for the task, pressed her hand on her lovely brow, and said,— 

« «You have heard, Minette, of the dreadful deed committed not more than 
nine days since in the neighbourhood of Vaucluse ?’ 


«« Ah, truly, I had! and all the world beside ; for the whole population of!! 


2 village had been murdered, the village itself burnt to ashes, because the Tree 
of Liberty had been cut down in the night.’ 

«« They cut down the Tree of Liberty !’ cried mademoiselle, flinging her 
head upon the pillar, and burying her face im it as if to shut out some horrible 
image. ‘It was inhonour of my marriage the fires were kindled, and the guns 
fired at the poor people !’ 

« «Hush, hush !’ J said; < if you commence thus, you must not go on; and 
I have no wish to hear any thing, unless it may be of use to yourself by shew- 
ing me how I must act so as to serve you. But if, as you say, your good 
angel has sent me to save you, will you, by giving way to despair, lose the 
chance of saving yourself” 

«« You are right, Minette!’ she answered, with a sob; ‘you are wiser than 
Iam. My senses at times fail me. Pray to God for me, Minette, that 1 may be 
calm. I want you to know all, that you may also know what you may have 
to expect. Listen to me now. My father, the Comte de V , was the pro- 
prietor of the ill-fated district you have heard of; his chateau was not far from 
that village—nearer to Vaucluse. I was his only child—his heiress—an idol- 
ised one, what need had | to acquire your firmness and patience '—all was soft- 
ness and peace around me. My mother, happily for her, died some years ago 
Many have sought my hand in marriage ; but even from childhood my distant 
relative, Henri de Renzi, alone had shared my heart with my beloved father. 
He had loved me, and Ifloved him as my life. Life! yet it is dear—oh, how 
dear !’ cried the poor young countess, with an affecting look of feebleness ; ‘I 
never knew how dear until I saw that hideous death !’ f 

« «There was a youth brought up with me in the castle, Minette, whom | 

always knew to be a relative, yet saw treated with the disrespect shewn to one 
in a degrading position ; he was neither among the domestics, nor with their 
superiors. Emile was tie illegitimate son of one of my father’s cousins : he 
sup him from charity. 
« « Latterly, this young man had behaved to me in an extraordinary manner ; 
indeed, his manner was changed to every one. It had become independent 
and overbearing ; he had imbibed the principles of the Revolution : he raved 
of liberty and equality. It was pride urged him on ; he had secretly writhed 
under the odium affixed to his birth, and felt the degradation to which he ap- 
peared willingly to submit. He aspired now to be the equal of the heiress of 
the Comte de V : in fact, he dared to declare to me his love; and, bolder 
still, to demand me from my father. 

« «T know not why I treated Emile with so much tenderness—gentleness, at 
least. I pitied him; I saw the cause of his error ; I feared also to exasperate 
him, for I knew of his secret association with the Revolutionists, and I trem- 
bled lest he might ex my dear father, who was an ultra-Royalist, though 
he took no part in politics, to danger. 

« « My father, however, either did not share my apprehensions, or partook 


‘hot in my cautious forbearance. Indignant at the presumption of the aban- 


of being in our own castle—instead of being in our own dear chapel. 


doned youth he had protected, he drove him from his presence with reproach. 
se 


«« « Emile left the chateau to return no more. 

«« Henri de Renzi, who was then with his regiment at Strasburg, had never 
jhad my father’s positive sanction until the conduct of Emile, and his un- 
\disguised threats of yet having power to effect his purposes, led him to reflect 
jon*what might possibly become my position if he were to fall a victim to the 
jruthless spirit of the time. 

| *His own pure and noble character, his retiring and benevolent disposition, 
iwould be no counter-balance to his firm loyalist principles, and attachment to 
‘his king and the unfortunate queen. 

« ¢ Perhaps it was a presentiment that I did not then penetrate, a desire to 
‘provide for my safety, which led him to favour De Renzi, who, though a Royal- 
ist himself in principle, had powerful friends among the opposite party. Fi 
nally, he sent for him and presented him to me as my husband. 

«Ah, Minette! that was a joyful surprise to both. The time that was to 
intervene before our marriage was short, and busily occupied. I saw my father 
grave—sad—often lost in painful thoughts; but we were so happy, we did not 
always think even of the horrors that were being perpetrated in our land. 

«+ J saw even Henri look at times anxious, yet I never noticed the storm that 
was lowering over our heads. Our wedding day was fixed. Previous to its 
dawn, the Tree of Liberty, which had been erected in the village, was cut down 
in the night, no one knew by whom. 

««It was evening: we stood before the altar. Minette, I see now the 
red light from that old stained window in our chapel falling full upon my father’s 
noble head !’ 

“ She raised herself on her elbow, and looked up to the skylight of the loft. 
‘Oh, Father of Heaven!’ she cried, and dropped back again ; her long hair fell 
over her face, and hid its emotion. 

‘««T raised her head, and saw that emotion was not expressed there ; it was al- 
most calm. She looked at me silently for some time, and then, holding up the 
third finger of her left hand, she said,— 

«See, Minette, it is not here !’ 

The ring, mademoiselle 

« «Ves, the ring,’ she repeated ; and, with a shudder the hand fell dewn. 

«* You had better tell me no more, mademoiselle ; I can guess the rest. You 
were a widow before you were a wife !’ 

«« No, no, you are wrong!—God grant you may be wrong! Listen now, I 
can goon. My father had bestowed this hand, he had given it to Henri de 
Renzi; the ring that was to bind me to him for ever was already half-way on 
this finger, there was a cry in the open air—a cry at the chapel-door—a cry be- 
hind us in the aisle! The priest stood still, with terror staring in his eyes: a 
villager, streaming with blood, staggered towards us; he uttered the words, 
Save yourselves !’ and fell. My father, with a face of death, yet composed 
jand ever noble in aspect, caught me to his breast, pressed me to the heart 
where life had nearly ceased to beat, bent his knee before our bridal altar, and 
said,— 

««« God preserve—preserve my child, and receive me to thine eternal mercy !’ 
| «The next instant the chapel was full of bloody men. Alas! alas! that 
\good old priest 
| ‘There was a long silence. The poor young countess, however, resumed 
her fearful story, as if unconscious that she had paused. 

«««] was in white, Minette ; the veil was on my head, and the orange-wreath 
‘in my hair, but the ring had fallen from my finger. I was in Avignon instead 
I did not 
jsee the priest, | did not see Henri; | saw my father—yes, I saw him but for a 
‘moment. I saw that countenance, pale yet firm,—that noble head !’ 

«« Mademoiselle, I can hear you no longer ; this agitation must be fatal,— 
fatal, at least, to all your hopes of escape.’ F 
| «Escape? Can that be? Is that my wish? Yes, escape or death '!—but to- 
iether. I will not distress you further, good Minette ; you know enough now. 
‘The old palace of the Popes at Avignon, its blood-stained tower, that was his 
‘scaffold and his tomb—of sixty more also, nobles of the land! Ah!’ she ex- 
claimed, with a frantic start, ‘they threw quicklime over them!’ and a sort of 
muttering laugh, more terrible to hear than sighs or groans, burst from her dry 
jand quivering lips. 
| « Anxious to divert so horrible a recollection, I asked her how she had es- 
caped. 

«««T do not know,’ she answered,—‘I do not know why I was reserved, nor 
where they were taking me, but I was on horseback, and a guard was holding 
my rein, when I began to recover my recollection. I believe we were on the 
road for Paris, but it seems as if I had been asleep. We passed a peasant, who 
uttered a salutation in the revolutionary fashion; I think his voice was the first 
thing I became sensible to. Perhaps there is some mystery even in human 
tones that exercises a power over the mind. At the door of a cabaret, my 
guard dismounted to get refreshment. He invited me to do so, and placed me 
on a chair which I caught hold of close to the door. Soon after, the country- 
man we had passed came in, and in passing me, while the loud discourse going 
on in the room prevented others from hearing him, he told me, in a low voice, 
not to dismount next time. What voice was that which spoke tome? I did 
not know it, yet it was almost familiar. 1 became aroused to a sense of my 
situation ; a keen, anxious longing for escape occupied my mind. Evening was 
closing in; the words said to me made me anxious for my conductor to halt 
‘again. At last he did so, and called for wine. I declined to get down, and at 
|the moment the same peasant appeared, and asked to hold the horses. The 
man promised him some sous for doing so, and entered the cabaret. 

«The countryma: led both horses up and down, making each turn longer, 
until he saw no one near, and then he said,— 

«« Courage, and you are saved! Keep your seat steadily.’ 

‘««* He sprang on the other horse, held the bridle of mine, and we went off 
with a speed that soon rendered me insensible. I was only conscious that we 
‘had turned into a bye road, and after that I knew that I was held by my deliv- 
‘erer on the horse he rode. 
| ‘*] opened my eyes sometimes. and saw the moon shining down upon us, 
‘but I could scarcely tell whether I were still in the land of violence, or had 
\passed away into that of separated spirits, for all was dream-like and indistinct 
in my sensations. I awoke to find myself in a vaulted cavern, one of those 
rocky abodes frequented by the persecuted Albigenses, and later victims of ty- 
ranny in Provence. 

“+The sunlight scantily entered at the low door, shadowed by a mass of 
rock, and, just intercepting its ray, stood the form of the t who had 
snatched me, perhaps, from death. His side-face was before me, and I looked 
anxiously at it as on that of a stranger ; but while doing so, he raised his hand 
and removed a great red beard and moustache, then drew from his head a wig 
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of the same colour, and shewed me the dark face and well- 
the: ecreant Emile. 

«*T uttered a low moan of anguish ; my deliverance filled me with horror 
and dismay. He turned his head, and saw. me, half raised, regarding him with | 
terrified and distended eyes. He came near to me; his voice, when he spoke,|| 
was low, but it was like the hushed breath of the whirlwind. I] 

“« Pauline,’ he said, ‘I did not mean you to know me until you knew that,) 
so far as I could save you, you were safe. Read that.’ it 

“«He put into my hand a small slip of paper; it was the writing of De) 
Renzi. It said, ‘Trust him, he repents ; he will save your life at the expense | 
of his own. If you are safe, send this ring by a messenger I can trust.’ There 
it is, Minette! that was given to me in the cavern; and there is the ring. See, | 
it has a long lock of Henri’s hair tied through it !’ | 

« «J only said to Emile, ‘ Is he safe !’ 

«“« Who he demanded. ‘ Your father!’ and his eyes rolled. 1 

« «No, my husband,’ I said, emphatically. 

«« Yes, I hope so,’ said Emile, calmly. ‘He has been sent back to his regi- | 
ment only ; if you have courage you may yet be united. Will you do as he | 
says’ Will you trust yourself to me?’ 

answered, ‘ Yes,’ j 

“*Emile went away without a word. He returned with some wine and fruit, | 
made me take some refreshment, and when night fell, he came again with a | 
peasant’s cloak, in which he wrapped me, and made me then lie down in a cart); 
that was waiting for us. He drove it himself, disguised as a labourer. He only | 


known features of | 


| 
| 


«You must be my sick wife ; I am bringing vou to the hospital.’ 
“+ Thus we made out our road to Marseilles. Wrapped in the peasant’s | 
mantle, with the hood over my head, I might have escaped detection even had | 
the cart been examined ; but Emile en his part so well that not the least! 
suspicion was even excited, and we reached this merchant’s house, who was an,| 
old protege of my father’s, and known also to Emile. 1 
«“«T want to die, Minette,’ the young countess concluded, ‘yet I want to | 
live, for De Renzi is still alive~-—my husband !’ 


and threw himself carelessly on the other end of it. Some of the panaches 
were looking on ; but no matter, I managed to say the name of the street and 
number of the house, and the words, ‘ Your cousin Minette from the country 
en paysan.’ 

«+ So in the evening a fine young countryman came in a blouse and working- 
day dress to inquire for his cousin Mademoiselle Minette. No one inthe w 
would have known him—at least, no one but the young countess. Oh, what a 
meeting was thes! Well, it is strange now when I think of them and of my- 
self, what time does, to be sure! 1 thought that poor young bride would have 
died on the spot, she lay like a broken lily in his arms, and never shed a tear or 
spoke a word. 

« But when she regained a little strength she spoke so courageously—I could 
not have thought it. T had left them alone ; but she came suddenly aud called 
for me. She made me stay there, and then she said,— 

“ « Henri, this girl is our guardian angel. I tell you in her presence what I 
know her heart will approve. [ will never be vour wife in this land of blood. 
If you will forsake it—if you will fly withme to England, come. 1! will bear 
all, brave all ; but never shall our children ’ She buried her face in her 
hand, groaned, and was silent. 

« Now what was tobe done’ Escape appeared almost impossible, and a 
stay in Strasburg was full of danger My good fortune, however, did not for- 
sake ine ; in fact, I had a mission to do, and mademoiselle was in some degree 
right when she said I was sent by her guardian angel ; but certainty the ixstru- 
ments they employed for me were not always like the good angei’s. 

« There was always some one or other to take a fancy to me—not in the way 
of my poor inclination, but some one, you know, who just liked bright eyes and 
pink cheeks, and so I was tormented by a horrible creature whom I hated in 
my heart. He was an agent of the revolution—pah! I always thought of a 
slaughter-house when he was near me.” 

** At least, you were not so complaisant withhim as with your voiturier,” 
said the Algerian. « You would not bribe him with a kiss ’” 

“1 gave him many, nevertheless,” the pretty old woman replied. “ Yes, 
those kisses were the worst part of my role—a token of love without love. 


“¢ And you will live for him, live with him, I hope,—live to bless God!’ 1,|Wasn’tit hard! But no matter, I had a purpose to gain ; what I wanted to 


rejoined. 
The next day I engaged a vorturier for my Swiss lady and myself. I had | 


my passport, and we managed without much difficulty to pass off the countess | 
I had provided her | 


as the mistress I had come to bring back to Switzerland. 
with a plain black dress and close cap, which concealed her beautiful hair, and | 
that made her look so pale and ill, that [ had generally but little trouble in making | 
her for an invalid, with whom the greatest caution and repose were requisite. ' 
At Lyons, notwithstanding, I was greatly alarmed at the manner of the rorturter | 
who had brought us there ; the tone in which he would repeat, + This sick lady | 
of yours,’ terrified me. 

« At Lyons he looked hardly at me, and after repeating this speech in 
his usual way—he was a handsome, sharp looking young man—he demanded a 
kiss.” 

The Arab listener laughed. 

« Well, you did not give it to the fellow '” 

« I did, though,” said the pretty old woman, very quietly, and with a careless 
smile. “I said, ‘ you are a brave voiturier—a brave man. | thank you for your: 
goodness, and this kiss must be a pledge between uf that if we want your ser- 
vices in future they will be rendered.’ i] 

«« « Brave girl !” he said in answer ; ‘ and this kiss’—he had the complaisance' | 
to return the pledge—is my promise that my service shall be rendered, and that) 
on the spot—you are called Minette, they say. Well, I am your good friend ;, 
I do not want to be your lover, I hope you will have a better, but | am your 
friend. Take my counsel, and let me conduct you into Switzerland, there you 
can do as you like ; till then you will be safe —safer,’ he added, emphatically, 
* with me.’ 

T gave him my hand and said— 

ae There is my faith, come with us if you will.’ 

He conducted us safely to Switzerland. Heaven bless that man! I never 
saw him more, but I remember his curling whiskers, and that keen eye, whicl:' 
said a giant could not drive but an infant might lead him. We came to Lau-| 
sanne ; the poor countess threw herself weeping into my arms. * You are, 
safe, dear Minette, [ cannot wish you to be otherwise ; you will leave me, 
now.’ 

« «No, mademoiselle, not till you are safe,’ T said. 

“ We disguised ourselves then, as two peasants, and took the costume of Al-; 
sace Mademoiselle looked beautiful, but it was too delicate a beauty to attract, 
sudden notice from the rude people. 

“ She wore the short orange petticoat of the country, with black stockings: 
and a black boddice ; her head covered with the usual coiffure of orange riband, 
almost scarlet in colour, very broad, with a very large bow on the top. But she, 


| 


| ful hazards they got safe to it. 
lover then ; they would soon be in England, she would soon be his wife, and he 
||would be an exile. 


steal was worth a kiss or two, though i/ 1s hard to be kissed by those we do not 
love 

“ To steal! What was that '” 

“ His passport. He had shewn it to me foul en regle. He expected to be sent 
to Nantes to execute a few thousand murders ; it was made out for himself and 
suite, as he generally had some companions. 

*« As soon as [ had got possession of this passport the young countess and [ 
took a great bundle of clothes and left the town astwo washerwomen. M. de 


|Renzi went out for an evening ride and rode farther than he ought induty to 
\|have done. A friend at some distance from the city provided him with a change 


of dress and other disguises. We were soon en route. 
“ A British ship-of-war was watching about for fugitives, and after some fear- 
The captain received them so well! All was 


I left them on the deck of the English ship.” 

The pretty old woman wiped a tear from her brilliant eyes. 

«« And they did not take you 1” our Algerian ejaculated, gazing on the little 
old dame as if he could have verily taken her himself. 

«“ Take me! ah! the exiles !” 

And the three notes of admiration were sufficiently explanatory of her brief 
reply. 

Well, you saved them 

« Yes, I saved them ; I thank God for that.” 

« And what did you do with yourself then ?” 

“T returned to Vevay. My poor father was glad ; I made his latter days 

ss more pleasantly : he did not livelong. My dear mother was then alone. 

had loved her fondly. I lived for her then, and carried on for her my fathec’s 
business. We were together some years. I had lovers enough—at least. 
more thanI wanted ; but I never loved any but my Inclination. He was heard 
of no more, so all I could do was to listen when they spoke of love, and to 
smile, and refuse to believe ; and then they would call me a coquette, but I was 
not so ; and they would leave me, and I would wish they had never come, for 
it caused them sorrow ; and when anothercame it would be the same all over 


|jagain.”” 


« What a pity '’’ cried her listener. 
«“ Well, but when my mother died it was different with me. The heart feels 
so strange when it has nothing todo! My hands and feet did-not move so 


then.” 


** And you never saw your heroine again, nor the hero you saved ?” 

“‘Tdid notsayso. Yes, saw them; it was in the year 1815. I was stand- 
ing leaning over the half-door of my house—it was all my own then, a lonely 
one—the sun was going down behind the mountains at the other side of the 


looked pale and feeble, that those who were not nearenough to see her lovely, 
features, or meet the gaze of her earnest, deep blue eyes, which were almost al-|| 
ways hidden beneath their deep eyelid, were little likely to notice her ; and these 


lake. There, I just see it now, and that golden path over the blue water, and 
the reddened snow on the mountains. I was looking at it ; all this makes one 


rude people see beauty so differently from more refined minds ! The soldiers think of times that are gone, where is the use of it ! But just then crack comes 
let her pass with scarcely a glance ; I, on the contrary, had more colour than the postilion’s whip, sounding in the echoes of the hills, crack—erack—crack. 
ever. I could not keep it down. I trembled, yet felt.a kind of delight at the ‘ Ah, here is more of them '’ said the neighbours, and every one ran out to 
danger in which I had placed myself,—one is so enthusiastic at seventeen ! my look, for a little time before we should have wondered less at the sound of can- 
eyes sparkled as if I were in joy. I dare not put the orange mband in my hair, non than at the noise of the postilion’s whip. Every day now we saw travel- 


I wore black, that looked more sober. \\lers dashing along. 


«« We entered the gates of Surasburg carrying a basket ona market day. Ma- | 
demoiselle had kept the ring with the lock of hair tied to it ; but when we | 
were installed in a humble lodging she knew not how to send it to M. de Renzi | 
with safety. 

« + Listen, mademoiselle,’ I said. ‘I shall go to the Place this evening ;) 
monsieur will be there, will he not!’ 

«Perhaps. But what then 

«« Give me his ring, and let us see what then.’ 

“ She gave it; Iwent onthe Place d’Armes. There was a multitude of 
panaches [Officers’ plumes.] there. You may think—a girl of seventeen years, | 
and I was pretty then they said—very pretty. Well, the panaches were a lit- | 
tle tiresome, but that was no matter when there was an end in view. But there | 
‘was one who would not pay me any attention—a brave Y 

wanted him to notice, 
ing loosely on | 


air of a lord and a look—ah ! there was sorrow in it. 
me ; but no, he could not spare me a glance. 

« At last I accidentally caught his eye ; he saw the ring hanging 
the point of my finger. I knew that I was right inmy guess. His heart was 
beating more quickly then than mine, and thus you see we were in correspond - 


ence in a single minute while utter strangers to one another. I was seated o 
p bench, and some minutes that gallant-looking young officer came 


oung officer, with the on my shoulders, and pushing me 


and calling all the children to come 


** But the carriage stopped, the postilion spoke to a man in the street and 
then crack went the whip again, and it came on to my door. A fine youth was 
on the outside. and a lady and gentleman and some sweet little girls within. 
The lady I did not recognise ; she was pale, and her brow had the marks of 
care. Shehad the face of one who had only just put on joy, and could not yet 
let it be much seen. And a grave, thoughtful man was beside her, who smiled, 
but like one to whom smiles were uncommon. 

“ The lady called out, ‘ There she is! it isshe !’ And the youth jumped 
down and opened the carriage-door with the air of one who knows he gives 
pleasure ; and I ran out, and the lady spread out her arms, and cried ‘ Mineite |’ 
and the voice was the voice I had heard in the. garret at Marseilles. 

« And there was the countess weeping in my arms, and laying her two hands 
, to look in my face, and then 
saying [ was not old and worn with care like her, and then to 
smile on her husband, who kept pressing his youngest little boy into my arms 

embrace the woman who had saved 


their parents and reunited them. And when I looked at her, then I saw it was 


“ The exiles’ lot had been theirs, and they still wore the exiles’ looks, And 


s that lovely and terrified girl grown into a careful, anxious, yet still loving 
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the neighbours all stood round and wondered, for they had never heard a word) that they were manufactured from the most remote antiquity. The ancien 
of my adventures.” fictile statues which we possess are generally small : but Pliny mentions seve- 
« Well,” said our fine gentleman, after a pause, and I almost thought he: ral figures the size of life,—particularly that of Jupiter. which was deemed wor- 
wiped a tear from his eye, “ did vour manner of life change then? They did thy of a place in the Capitol, and a Hercules, called « the Fictile” from the 
something for you, did they not ?” |{materiale of which it was composed. Most of the fictile statues known are 
“] wanted nothing to be done for me,” the little old woman rather proudly! preserved in the Royal Museum at Naples ;—but a Bacchanal, of exquisite 
answered. “They could notbring the dead to life. As to any thing else J’ workmanship, was discovered at Rome, in 1829,—and is now in the Vatican. 
had more than I wanted. They wished me to go to live with them, for Monsieur The application of the plastic art to statuary and architectural ornament was 
de Renzi was to have his wife’s property and to bear her murdered father's title, interrupted by the invasions of the barbarians; and was not revived until the 
and all the ehildren were made to beg me to go with them. thirteenth century,—when Nicolo d’Arezzo produced several fine statues of ter- 
« But when they were gone I was more alone than ever. I had seen her Ta-cotta, and particularly one of St. Antony, which is in the church of that 
husband and her children, and I often said to myself, ‘‘The woman that does, saint at Arezzo. The artists who employed this material were chiefly Italians 
not provide a home for her heart is a fool’ Certainly I had been robbed of, and Spaniards ; but some fine works, executed by Germain Pilon, in 1588, are 
mine ; but now I began to feel that any thing was betterthan to live solely for, preserved in the great museum of French monuments. At the present time, 
oneself. I told you that the old widower my father wanted me to marry had great exertions are made to revive this art in France. Several specimens were 
a son agood many years older than myself He had married, and his wife died, displayed at the late Exposition in Paris ; and allegorical figures similarly 
and left two sweet children, whom I loved fondly. They were almost always wrought are among the principal ornaments recently added to the Hotel de 
with me ; thev loved me, and I could not do without them. ‘The father told Ville. The most celebrated modern artists in terra-cotta are the Messrs. Vize- 
me he would marry again, and I could not bear to think that those chil-| bent, of Toulouse ; who have supplied sculpture and other ornaments to de- 
dren might have a step-mother who would not make them happy. Perhaps this| corate the public buildings of that town and the principal places in the neigh- 
was only a trick of his—I donot know; but when he saw my anxiety he per-) bourhood. 
suaded me it was better to prevent the danger and be the step-mother myself.,| The difficulties in the application of terra-cotta to architectural purposes are 
It was for the children’s sake I did it; but I certainly did not feel so desirous) mechanical and economic rather than artistic. It is difficult to preserve the har- 
to save them from a cruel] stepmother until after I had seen the countess and jmony of the proportions and exactness of the forms in the process of firing : and 
her happy family. Besides, he declared I had been his first love, and there is a| if none but the finest clays were used, the cost would be little inferior to that of 
at deal in that, especially when the man is a widower, So very soon after, marble. The Messrs. Vizebent have only a thin crust of the finest clay on the 
the exiles had passed through Vevay on their return home I married the father) surface oftheir productions.—the interior being composed of coarser and cheap- 
of those children, and they are content with their step mother. er materials. Now, the difficulty which they have to overcome is, te keep exact 
« And there—there—there !” cried the pretty old woman, tugging a great harmony between the shrinking of the crust and the inside during the process of 
wicker-basket from under the seat, “ there is my house, and there are the chil-| firing, or desiccation,—so as to prevent the separation of the layers or the frac- 
dren looking for me! Stop, stop, conducteur! this is Vevay. What nonsense! ture of the surface. Inall the specimens which we have seen this had been 
to write up on that post ‘ the road for Italy !’ Bon jour, mes amis! bon jour i successfully accomplished ;-—- but we found reason to believe that the producers 
| 


Ah, I forgot to tell you in my story that the Revolutionists guillotined their) failed much more frequently than they were willing to acknowledge. 

friend Monsieur Emile. Bon jour! bon jour !” || A greater defect in terra-cottas is their incapacity to resist the continued ac- 
: atin ‘tion of the atmosphere. Most of our readers have probably seen the copy of 

the monument of Lysicles, commonly called the Lantern of Diogenes, erected 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ART OF lin the park of St. Cloud. This, the largest plastic production of modern times, 


} : POTTERY. ; ; ‘was executed by the Brother Tribucci, after the designs of Molinos. ‘The 
Traite des Arts Ceramiques. By Alexandre Brongniart. Paris, Bechet ; Lon- body of the material appeared to us as close-grained and well-burned as any 
don, Dulau. of the ancient specimens of terra.cotta ; but though it was placed in its present 


There is no branch of manufactures which, in its history, theory, modes of) /position only in 1808, it is already crumbling into decay. We differ, very re- 
work, and applications to the practical purposes of life, offers a wider field of luctantly, from Brongniart,—but we are convinced that terra-cottas will not 
inquiry than the Fictile. ‘Io it belongs the most ancient mechanical invention) bear exposure, and that their use should, therefore, be confined to internal de- 
which marks the first essays of human ingenuity ;—an invention faithfully pre-| corations. 
served through all the changes and chances of progressive civilization without)| In the second class of fictile productions—Utensils—the objects that seem 
alteration of principle, and with very few modifications of its mechanical opera-| to claim primary attention are, bricks, tiles, tubes or pipes. &c.: but these in- 
tions. The potter's wheel, as depicted on the Egyptian monuments and de-| volve so many curious and interesting questions, that we reserve them for fu- 
scribed by the Hebrew prophets, is essentially the piece of mechanism now used) ture consideration,—and turn at once to vessels of capacity, which, whether 
in the counties of Worcester and Stafford. Could the mummy of one of the) used for dry substances or liquids, are, in France and England, known by the 
workmen of the Pharaohs be reanimated, he would have every fair chance of common name of pottery. t 
receiving employment in Stoke or Hanley. Unlike most other branches of pro-) Among the Hebrews, the potter was called “the creator,” or “ the giver of 
ductive dustry, this art has received countless additions, but undergone no}/form.” The Latins, like the Hebrews, named the potter from his formative 
essential alterations It resembles the palace which oriental tradition ascribes to) power (figu/us, from fingere, “to form”); the modern term “ pottery” is ob- 
Jenghiz Khan :—the original hut in which the conqueror first saw light was pre-| viously derived from potum. * drink.” Now, it is curious to find, in reference 
served in the centre ; while the radiating edifices displayed progressive and in-, to this etymology, that the most ancient pieces of pottery are permeable to 
creasing magnificence, until they almost realized the fables of the Arabian Nights.| fluids ; and, consequently, that the domestic and culinary purposes to which 
The structure was at once the monument and the chronelogy of his triumphs. | we apply pottery and earthenware are precisely those to which these products 

Few men were so well calculated to write the history of the Fictile Art as ior least applicable in ancient times. 

Brongniart. His enthusiasm for the subject amounted to a passion ; his situa-|! Among the most curious products of the Fictile Art are the enormous jars 
tion, as Director of the Royal Manufactory at Sevres, gave him rare opportuni-||and crocks, fabricated generally without the aid of the wheel,—the use of 
ties of analysis and experiment, with which no private inquiries could compete ;| which goes many centuries farther back than the Christian era; and, though 
and the Museum of Potteries and Porcelain, mainly indebted to him for its col-| the specimens of these are not very numerous in museums, yet they are to be 
lection and arrangement, supplied sources of illustration such as could not be) found, both of ancient and modern date, in Southern Europe, Asia, Africa, 
obtained in any other part of the world. his great collection has not less his-| Mexico and South America. The tub of Diogenes was in reality one of these 
torical and philosophic importance than value as illustrative of Art. Pottery af-) immense crocks,—as we learn from Lucian’s description ; and there are seve- 
fords no inadequate standard to measure the progressive civilization of past! ral in the Museuin at Sevres which might serve as a habitation for the Cynic. 
ages and the comparative social condition of existing races. Associated with) |'They are used for storing grain, fruit, &c.,—and also for holding oil, which does 
the development of taste in design on one side, and with the progress of chem-| not percolate through the pores so easily as water. In Brazil, and some other 
istry, ssibiiurey, and physical discovery, on the other, fictile products enable us| |parts of America, these crocks were used instead of coffins. The body was 
to estimate the advances that have been made in Art or Science by any age or) forced into the crock in a sitting posture, after havmg undergone some prepara- 
nation. Curious illustrations of manners and customs, and of religious belief,) tion to arrest the process of decay. We have no direct evidence that this mode 
are found on the ornaments with which most nations have adorned their vessels) of burial was ever adopted by the Greeks ; but there are some indications of its 
of earthenware ; and not a few records have been preserved on the artificial sub- |having been used in their more remote time,—until the burning of the body 
stitutes for stone which the workers in clay have furnished to builders. and the preservation of the ashes in a cinerary urn were adopted as the more 

Although the productions of the Fictile art are very numerous and varied, jeconomic process. In Italy, the interior of these crocks is glazed when they 
they may be conveniently divided into three classes :—1st. ‘Terra-Cottas, called are designed to contain oil or wine. [t is not certain that this process was ap- 
by Brongniart Plastics,—under which are classed all figures and ornaments of] plied to the Roman amphore : but in Spain they saturate these crocks with wa- 
clay, formed either by the hand or by moulds ; 2nd. Utensils, including all arti-| ter, and sometimes with oil,—which is said to render them impermeable, even 
cles for public or domestic purposes not intended to contain liquids ; and, 3rd.| after the water has evaporated. ‘The sides of the Spanish crocks or jars are, 
Vases,—that is, all vessels of capacity, but chiefly those destined to hold liquids. indeed, so very thick, that, when once they have been thoroughly saturated, it 
The classification is not very accurate, and the terminology is rather unscienti-- would take a long time to effect their complete desiccation. Dr. Perey informs 
fic ;—but both may be taken as sufficiently accurate for practical purposes. us that, in the royal cellars at Cortejo, near Aranjuez, he saw jars or crocks 

The materials of the plastic art are found on the surface of the soil :—a lit- four yards high, two yards wide, and about an inch and a half in thickness. 
tle water serves to make them sufficiently yielding for the reception of form,|| In all nations, the earliest products of earthen ware may be described as 
and a little heat gives them sufficient hardness to preserve their shape, Hence.) coarse in texture—tender, that is, easily scratched, and very brittle. The lat- 
we find children in sport developing their productive and imitative powers by, ter quality is not, however, invariable. A very marked difference is observa- 
producing rude works in soft clay ;—hence, too, we find abundant traces of the ble in the polish of the surfaces. We may here mention, that the classifica- 
art in the intancy of almost every nation. Dibutades, of Corinth, is said to have) |tion of the Museum at Sevres is both geographical and chronological ; and 
been the first who raised the Plastic Art to the same level as sculpture. Ac-| that many of the observations which we shall have to make must be referred to 

ing to Pliny, his productions became popular in consequence of his using its arrangements.—The first group to which attention is directed is that of the 
colour ; but it is not certain whether he mixed his colours with the clay or only, Etruscan and Italo-Grecian vases. Means were found of giving polish and lus- 
applied them to the surface. In Egypt, however, images of indurated clay) tre to these many centuries before glazing was invented. ‘The unpolished sur- 
were common before Corinth itself was founded. Specimens of these abound) faces are the fewer in number ; but we greatly donbt the accuracy of Brong- 
in our museuins ; and they are generally remarkable for a lustrous surface,—| niart’s assertion that they are the more antique. In most examples, it appeared 
er either by a very thin glaze or, as we rather believe, by mechanical po-| to us that the absence of lustre or polish was a voluntary omission : and we be- 
ish. The execution is generally coarse ; but we have seen some signets or} lieve that instances could be shown where its omission was obviously designed 
armlets in which the figures were very carefully elaborated. We know of no to increase effect. The earliest of the Etruscan vases are entirely red or en- 
Egyptian specimen of plastic statuary, properly so called :—and probably this! tirely black, without colour or ornament : the ansation, or system of handles, 
athe real invention claimed by Dibutades. was so clearly derived from the human form, that hands and arms were some- 

But the plastic art was not applied to statues alone by the Greeks and the)|times directly introduced, and on cinerary urns the cover was frequently a bust 
civilized races of Italy. Our antiquarian collections exhibit multitudinous speci | of the deceased. In one singular urn we found that the head, neck and arms 
mens of cornices, entablatures and tombs formed of terra-cotta, ornamented with) |were moveable on brass pivots ; anc that spiracles were worked through the 
sculptures and bas-reliefs, admirably designed and skilfully executed. Such) handles, to prevent thé accumulation of unpleasant odours in the urn. The 

are very numerous in the Etrurian provinces ; where Varro assures us |Etrurian, Italo-Grecian and Egyptian vases present the most striking evidence 
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of a common type ; and in the most artistic of these productions the archetype 
has manifestly been the bust of a beautiful female. The Etrurians actuaily 
reproduce this model,—but the Egyptians recede from it widely. From ex- 
amination and comparison, it seems pretty evident that the adoption of the hu- 
man bust as a type was suggested by the perception of resemblance between 
vases and the human figure,—and that few of the earlier potters had this ar- 
chetype in their mind. Like every other art, Pottery must have greatly ad 
vanced before efforts were made to combine beauty with utility ; and it is quite 
in accordance with recorded experience. that the first advance in artistic deco- 
ration should be founded on natural resemblances. Micali founds his theory of 
the originality of Etrurian Art on the adoption of the female figure as a type 
by 0s Thresien potters. Wedo not think the argument conclusive. When 
the ashes were preserved instead of the body, and the cinery urn substituted 
for the mummy coffin,—a difference of custom as explicable from differences 
of climate and circumstance as from difference of race,—we find that the cover 
of the urn was fashioned to a likeness of the deceased,—as was also the cover 
of the Egyptian coffin. Thus. also, the cat-mummies, some of which were 
made of earthenware, had the cover or top fashioned into a rude representation 
of the head of the animal. But too much stress must not be laid upon this 
point of similarity. ‘The ancient vases found in Chili and Peru have the top 
and neck frequently formed into rude imitations of the human shape ;—so, 
also, have several of the Mexican jugs and cups in the Sevres collections. In- 
deed, the similarity between the Greek and Peruvian vase is not confined to 
eral outline. but extends to minute details of ornamentation,—the wavy 
ines, the friezes. and even the truncated shafts, which have been usually re- 
ded as the distinctive marks of Grecian Art. It will surprise those who 
ve to trace these coincidences, to compare D’Orbigny’s ‘ Atlas of Peruvian 
Antiquities,’ from Plate XV. to XXI., with the specimens of Greek decoration 
in ‘ Le Musee Ceramique,’ Plate XVIII.; and. at the same time. we recom- 
mended attention to the contrast between the rudeness of the Peruvian sculp- 
tures and the artistic excellence of their terra-cottas and vases. 

The many interesting questions connected with the Etrurian vase need not 
be discussed now ;—but we deem it of some importance to direct attention to 
the imperfection of the evidence on which it has been attempted to found a com- 
plete distinction between the Etruscan and the Grecian vases. Truth appears 
to lie between the extreme theories of Micali and Raoul-Rochette. We may 
concede to the former that there was a school of Etrurian Art; and at the same 


time we must confess with the latter, that the style of ornament, whether sculp-|| 


tured or painted, is essentially Greek. Between the years 1827 and 1830 
more than 4,000 vases were dug up in the neighborhood of Vulci, in the very 
heart of the Etrurian territories, —descriptions of which were published by Mil- 
lingen and the Prince of Canino. Many of them are covered with inscriptions 
in the Attic dialect : all that we have seen invariably preserve the Greek asso 
ciation of colors—that is to say, brown figures on a yellowish ground, black fig- 
ures on a reddish ground, and red figures on a black ground. The last of these 
was astyle of vase brought to the greatest perfection by Wedgewood ; but 
we believe that the manufacture of such has been discontinued,—or at least that 
thev are only produced when specially ordered. All the subjects represented 
in the decorations, whether painted or in relief, are essentially Greek, and rep- 
resent the divinities, costumes and usages of Attica. 

Coincidence of style and form may, tosome extent, be explained by the exi- 


gencies of the material used ; but this does not extend to the minute details of), 


ornament,—and we must, therefore, feel some surprise at fiuding the bosses, 
crimpings and lines of points, which form the characteristic style of Etrurian or- 
namentation on the poetry of the ancient Gauls and Gerwans. In fact, the Etru- 
rian vases seem to confirm Niebuhr’s theory of the double origin of the Etrurian 
people ;—the ruling warrior caste being a Germanic race, which entered Italy 
through the Alpine valleys of the Tryol—and the subject industrial race being of 
Greek, or some c te, origin. 

Roman pottery is very closely connected with Roman history; for the Romans; 
made more use of earthenware in their domestic economy than any other an- 
cient nation,—as the abundant remains not only in Italy, but in Gaul, Germany, 
Spain and Britain, sufficiently prove. But it is remarkable that cinerary urns. 
ornamental vases, and prize goblets for athleta,—so abundant in the Etrurian 
remains—are not to be found in any collection of Roman pottery ; though urns 
were used for preserving human remains by the Germans down to the time of 
Charlemagne. 

The ancient German vases are fragi!e, unpolished, porous, but very highly or- 
namented. They were chiefly used for cinerary urns when the bodies were burn- 
ed ; and when this custom was discontinued, they were buried asa kind of sac- 
rifice or homage, in the tomb of the deceased,—probably, because, having been’ 
used in the funeral ceremonies, they were regarded as sacred. ese vases 
have been found so abundantly in the north of Germany, between the Oder and 
the Weser, that the inhabitants have been perplexed to account for their origin. 
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|which seems to have been intended for a child's toy. These were discovered 
jin Yucatan ; aud consequently belong to the best established of the anti juities 
jof Mexico. The weight of evidence, indeed, is in favor of assigning them to a 
‘race anterior to that which Cortes found in possession of the Mexican Em- 
ire. 
j To persons unaccustomed to examine and compare specimens of pottery, it 
must appear rather strange to hear that the question whether glazes were or 
were not used by ancient nations is not yet satisfactorily determimed Brong- 
niart moots the point.—but abandons the solution. We do not profess to have 
\discovered from casual observation, what he has failed to determine after years 
of close observation ;—but we think that he sometimes perplexed himself by 
supposing that superficial lustre, accompanied by any peculiarity of superficial 
texture, must necessarily have arisen from the presence of superficial glaze. 
We have direct evidence from modern experience that the polishing of fictile 
productions by a lathe or wheel, especially when the texture of the material is 
jclose and fine, produces an effect that can hardly be distinguished from a thin 
iglaze; and to some such process the polish of the ancient Egyptian vases is 
generally attributed. But further, we have known, in the south of Ireland, 
\glaze to have been produced on bricks and tiles without the intention, and con- 
trary to the wish, of the manufacturer. The silico-alkaline glaze—which is 
clearly nothing more than the superficial vitrifaction—is not a rare phenomenon 
on sea-coasts where kelp-weed is so abundant as to impregnate the sand with 
‘alkaline particles,—especially when the sand has a ferruginous character. It is 
jconceivable that the silex and kali may be mixed with the paste or moistened 
iclay from which the vase was formed ; and that, when subject to the action of 
ithe fire, vitrifaction should take place only on the exposed surface,—as was the 
case with many of the Irish bricks to which we have already alluded. In this 
‘way we would account for the glaze on the Campanian vases, improperly con- 
‘founded with Etruscan: and this view derives confirmation from some circum- 
\stances mentioned by Brongniart himself,—such as the extreme tenuity of this 
‘glaze, the almost totai impossibility of separating it from the body of the vase 
\—no instance being known of a single fragment having scaled off,—and the 
identity in component parts, and very nearly in proportions, which chemical 
‘analysis reveals between the inner substance and superficial glaze of the vases. 
|Finally, though Brongniart zealously contends for the separate existence of the 
jglaze, he is forced to confess that all the efforts made to produce the silico-al- 
ikaline glaze at Sevres have been complete failures. 
| Comparing the chemical analyses of the Etrurian and Campanian vases, we 
find that the latter contain a larger proportion of alumine and of metallic oxides 
‘than the former,—and that they have been exposed to a much weaker action 
of fire. Manganese, also, is present in many of the Campanian vases, and is 
jthe basis of their black colour; while the black of the Etrurian potteries is a 
icarbonaceous substance. 
| Here we may remark, that the chemistry of vitrifaction and of vitreous co- 
lours has been too much neglected in England. It would be a national advan- 
‘tage, if some man of science could be found to give the same aid to manufac- 
‘turers of glass and porcelain which Dr. Henry, of Manchester, rendered to 
\bleachers and calico-printers. We recommend the subject to the New College 
lof Chemistry ;—but must add, that the experiments will not be conclusive, if 
iconfined te a laboratory. ‘They ought, as at Sevres, to be combined with the 
jprocesses of manufacture. 
The invention of the plumbiferous glaze has been attributed to the Chinese ; 
‘but it is certain that the felspathic is far more common on old porcelain. In 
the Museum of the East India Company, there are some very exquisite speci- 
mens of glazed bricks and tiles,—found im the ruins of the deserted city of 
‘Gour; which we believe to be vitreous,—for the lustre is exactly similar to that 
lof the fragments of glazed bricks found, by Rich, in the ruins of Babylon. 
|Thece seems to be much uncertainty about the chemical analysis of the speci- 
‘mens examined in the laboratory of Sevres. We suspect that this has arisen 
from the presence of metallic oxides, used to colour the glaze: and, perhaps, 
‘this circumstance may also account for the belief that the vitreous glaze of the 
\Chinese was plumbiferous ;—for there is no doubt that preparations of lead and 
jtin have been used as colouring materials both in China and Japan. 
| The silico-alkaline, or vitreous, glaze is almost characteristic of the ornamental 
\bricks and tiles found in all countries over which the dominion of the Saracens 
extended. We saw, in the Museum at Sevres,a very fine tile brought from the 
tomb of Mohammed, at Medina :—the glaze of which is very thoroughly blended 
‘with the green and blue colouring on the surface ; but we had no opportunity of 
‘ascertaining how far the vitreous elements of the surface were similar to those 
lof the substance of the tile. The enamelled tiles of the Alhambra seem, how- 
lever, to prove that the Saraeens had a true glaze, as distinct from the vitrifac- 
ition of the surface of the tile. There are several mechanical and chemical 
difficulties which render it hard to distinguish between glaze and superficial vi- 
trifaction. Of the latter Brongniart takes no notice; nor can we find any re- 


About Dessau and Torgau the peasants believe them to be fabricated by the 
mysterious dwarfs called Kobolds or Zwergen ; in Lusatia they are believed to, 
w underground like truffles : the Wends of Hanover ascribe them to the Van-| 
als, and break them wherever they find them,—thinking that they would oth-| 
erwise be haunted by the ghost of the Vandal whose ashes they had contained; 
while the people of Holstein preserve them with the greatest care, being per- 
suaded that milk kept in them yields the most abundant cream and the richest) 
butter. It may be further remarked, that in the German districts, where these 
remains are so abundant, there has been no great manufactory for tender or un- 
ore pimeacd since the introduction of the plumbiferous glaze, more than six 
years ago. 

The ringing sound of earthenware, when properly baked is sufficiently known: 
but there is another kind of sonorous pottery which, being homogeneous and e- 
lastic in its nature, vibrates with the impressions of air, and is used for whistles, 
rude flutes, cymbals and bells. The cattle and sheep bells of Spain are all made 
of earthenware ; and we have seen specimens of similar bells brought from Pe- 
ru,—but could not ascertain whether they were of ancient or modern manufac- 
ture. We have seen porcelain dog whistles in Copeland's establishment at Stoke : 
but the sound which they yield is not so loud or so shrill as that of the unglazed 
Spanish whistles,—nor as the earthenware pipes or horns used by caitle drovers! 
in the department of the Oise. One specimen of the latter, which we examined, 
almost deserved to rank as a musical instrument. Brongniart doubts the use of 
earthen pipes or whistles among ancient nations , but there have been and are 
many little contrivances preserved from remote antiquity which never had suffi- 
cient importance to find their way into records, though they had enough of val- 
ue to be preserved by tradition,—and the petty articles to which we refer may 
be classed under this category. Among the Mexican antiquities collected by 
Martin, for many years the h consul in Mexico, were several pieces of 


what we may call musical pottery. Amongst others we remarked a flute or ic 


with six holes, about halfa foot in length—and a hollow sphere with balls inside 


‘cord of its having been tried in the several experiments to reproduce the pecu- 
liar lustre of the Campanian vases. It is, however, enough for us to indicate it 
jas a subject worthy of inguiry ; and, at the same time, to point out the distine- 
‘tion that should be made between colouring matter and the substance of a glaze. 
|\We can find no satisfactory evidence for the existence of the plumbiferous glaze 
‘before the tenth century ; and we have not been able to satisfy ourselves as to 
}the date, place, or author, of the invention. An enumeration of the countless 
\theories and conjectures which we have examined, and a statement of our rea- 
‘sons for regarding them as inconclusive, would be teo long and tedious an affair 
general readers. 

There are some articles of pottery in which permeability is directly sought,— 
such as water-coolers, flower-pots, and sugar-shapes. The water-coolers or, as 
ithe French call them, hydro-cérames, are used very extensively in all warm 
icountries :—but we chiefly notice them to direct attention to the fact, that they 
|produce a very trifling effect on the temperature of water when used in this cli- 
mate. It is only when there is a very rapid evaporation produced by exposure 
to a current of hot air that any sensible refrigeration is produced. 


ALGERIA. 

The last number of Blackwood contains an article on the French opera- 
tions in Africa, deriving its information mainly from two recent works on that 
‘country, one by Cask Maiente, of the British Army, and the other by Count 
|W. Marie, a Frenchman. The origin of the war between France and the Dey 
of Algiers, in consequence of which, during the last fifteen years, according to 
this article, half a million of French soldiers have perished, is thus described :-— 
“In relating the well-known incident that gave rise to hostilities between 
France and the Dey of Algiers, count St. Marie goes back to the remiote cause, 
which, by his account, was a lady. In the time of Napoleon the Bey of Tu- 
whom he ordered, of an Algerine Jew. 
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costly and magnificent head-dress. The Jew, unable to get it manufactured 
in the country, wrote to Paris; the head dress was made, at an expense of 
twelve thousand francs, and the modest Israelite charged it thirty thousand to 
the Bey. ‘The latter was too much pleased with the bauble to demur at the 
pe but, not being in cash, he paid it in corn. There chanced just then to 

a scarcity in France ; the Jew sold his grain to the army contractors, and 
managed so well that he became a creditor of the French government for up- 
wards of million of francs Napoleon fell, and the Bourbons declined to pay ; 


“ He is a man of like passions with ourselves.” ° 


«1 don’t know that I understand you exactly, Mr. Highland.” 

« Mr. Carlton has domestic relations as well as you and I.” 

“]T never doubted it. But what of that?” : 
| «If we break him up in business, the evil will not visit him alone. Think 
of the effect upon his family.” 

«In trade we never consider a man’s family relations.” 

«But should we not, Mr. Elder! Should we not regard the debtor as a 


but the Jew contrived to interest the Dey of Algiers in his cause, and remon-) man?” 
« As aman who owes us, and is unable to pay what is due; but in no other 


strances were addressed to the French government. ‘The affair dragged on 
for years, and at last, in 1829, on the eve of a festival, when the diplomatic; 
were admitted to pay their respects to the Dey, the latter expostulated) 


with the French consul! on the subject of the long delay. The answer was np-|| 


satisfactory, and the consequence was the celebrated rap with a fan or fly-flap.' 
which sent its giver to exile. and converted Algeria intoa French province. ~ On| 
visiting the Kasbah, or citadel, at Algiers, Captain Kennedy was shown the 
little room in which the insult was offered to the representative of France. It is 
now used as a poultry yard. * Singularly enough,” says the captain, “as we 
entered, a cock, strutting on the deserted divan, proclaimed his victory over some 
feebler rival by a triumphant crow—an appropriate emblem of the real state o 
affairs.” But the conquered cock is game ; and although severely punished by 
his adversary's spurs, he returns again and again to the charge.”’ 

The writer 6f this article, is of opinion that little has been done by the 
French to secure the affections of the people they have subjugated. ‘The old 
hatred of the Mussulmans against Christians, has been preserved in its full! 
force in Northern Africa. It is believed that the Arabs still look for the vlti-{ 
mate withdrawal of the French forces. ‘The writer ventures no prediction, 
on this point, but seems to have little confidence that Algeria will soon become! 
less than a burthen to France, or soon repay for the blood and treasure expen- 
ded in its conquest. ‘The following is a striking picture of the Arab character :-— 

“They should beware of arguing too favorably from apparent calm and snb-| 
mission on the partof the natives. The ocean is often smoothest before 
astorm; the Arab most dangerous when apparently most tranquil. Like! 
other orientals, he starts in an instant from torpor and indolence into the fier- 
cest activity. ‘ ‘The Arab,” says a German oflicer, whose narrative of adven- 
ture in Africa has recently been rendered into English, « les whole days before! 
his tent, wrapped in his bournouse. and leaning his head on his hand. His; 
horse stands ready saddled, listlessly hanging his head almost to the ground. 
and occasionally casting sympathizing glances at his master. The African, 
might then be supposed phlegmatic and passionless, but for the occasional flash| 
of his wild dark eye, which gleams from under his bushy brows. Tis rest is! 
like that of the Numidian lion, which, when satisfied, stretches itself beneath 
a shady palm-tree—but beware of waking him! Like the beasts of the desert 
and forest, and like all nature in his own land, the Arab is hurried from one 
extreme to the other, from the deepest repose to the most restless activity. At 
the first sound of the tam-tam, his foot is in the stirrup, his hand on his rifle, 
and he is no longer the same man. He rides day and night, bears every pri- 
vation, and braves every danger, in order to make prize of a sheep or ass, or of 
some enemy's head.—-Such men as these are hard to conquer, and harder still 
to govern: were they united into one people, they would form a nation which 
would not only repulse the French, but bid defiance to the world. Unhappily 
for them, every tribe is at enmity with the rest; and must ultimately lead to 
their destruction, for the French have already learned to match African against 
African.” 

The writer suggests that Christianity should be made a powerful lever for 
the civilization of the African Tribes, and that they entertain a degree of res- 
pect for the Catholic Priests. Abdel Kader has more than once released a 

risoner, without ransom, at the prayer of the Bishop of Algiers. 

esuits have founded an establishment for the education of young Arabs and 
Moors, but the Government has done little for it, and it is supported mainly by 
charitable contributions. 

“ Exclusive of the army, Frenchmen form less than half of the European pop- 
ulation of Algeria. After them come Spaniards, who are very numerous ; 
then Maltese and Italians ; and finally. a small number of Germans, barely five 
per cent of ‘the whole. The Spaniard, although often taxed with idleness and 


dislike to labor, here proves himself an industrious and valuable colonist; the) 


Maltese travels from village to village with his little stock of merchandise ; the 
German tills the ground. Inthe neighbourhood of Algiers, things have a very) 
European aspect : and the Arabs themselves, from constant intercourse with) 
the city, have lost much of their nationality. ‘The appeararce of a flourishing) 
colony is, however, confined t» this district. Little progress has yet been made! 
in rebuilding the other towns, although in most of them the work of improve-| 
ment is begun, and the narrow dirty streets are being pulled down to make| 
room for wider avenues and more commodious houses.—In some of them the! 
only buildings are barracks and hospitals. ‘The seaport town of Bona, border-| 
ing on the regeucy of ‘Tunis, is an exception. In 1832 it was reduced to ruins) 
by the troops of the Bey of Constantina, under command of Ben Aissa. It is 
now rebuilding on the European plan. A large square, with a fountain, has 
been laid out in its centre, and several well-built streets are completed. The 
town already boasts of an opera, with an Italian company, who are assisted by 
amateurs, chiefly Germans, from the ranks of the foreign legion. 
DEBTOR AND CREDITOR 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

Two men met in Wall street. ‘They were merchants. 

«« What do you think of Carlton's affairs, Mr. Elder?” asked one of them. 

«] think we shall secure a pretty fair per centage. Don’t you !” 

« Yes, if we wind him up.” 

« That we shall do, of course. Why let him go on? 
or three years to get through, if at all.” 

“If he can get through in two or three years, I shall certainly be in favour of) 
letting him goon. Times have been rather hard and business dull. But every- 
in encouraging now.” 

cf don’t believe in extensions, Mr. Highland. The surest way, when a man 
gets into difficulties, is to wind him up and secure what you can. ‘Ten chances| 
to one, if you let him go on. you lose every cent.” 

“] have granted extensions in several instances, Mr. Elder,” replied his com. 
panion, “and obtained, eventually, my whole claim, except in a single case.” 

« It’s always a risk. _I go by the motto, ‘a bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush,’” returned Elder. +I am always ready to take what I can get to- 

, and never trust to the morrow. ‘This is my way of doing business.” 

* But do you not think the debtor entitled to some consideration '” 


“ How?” with a look of surprise. 


It will take him two 


|/Elder. 


The French 


light.” returned Mr. Elder, with a slight curl of the lip. 
| “There we differ widely.” 

| « And will continue to differ, I imagine. Good morning, Mr. Highland !” 

| ‘The two men parted. 

| An hour previous, Mr. Carlton, about whom they had been conversing, sat 
with his family, a wife and three daughters, at the breakfast table. He tried to 
‘converse in his usual cheerful manner, but too heavy a weight was upon his 
lheart. There had coimea crisis in his affairs, which he feared would not be 
‘passed without ruin to himself. If the effects of this would not reach beyond 
‘his store and counting-room ; if upon his head alone would fall the fragments 
of a broken fortune he would not have murmured. But the disaster could not 
‘stop there! Jt would extend even to the sanctuary of home. 

| As their father had little to say, the daughters chatted about various matters 
of interest to themselves. They little knew how many a pang their words oc- 
‘casioned. Bright hopes glittered for them in the distance : but the father alone 
‘knew how imminent was the danger that threatened destruction to all these 
He felt oppressed and gloomy when he left the house and bent 
/his steps in the direction of his store. On the day previous he had called in a 
few of his creditors and asked of them an extension. [If this were not given, it 
would be impossible for him to keep on longer than a few,weeks. The spirit in 
which most of his creditors had received the unexpected announcement that he 
‘was in difficulties, gave him little to hope. He was to have another interview 
with them during the day. From that, as it would exhibit the result of anight’s 
‘reflection upon the minds of his creditors, he would be able to see clearly his 
chances of being sustained in business. He awaited the hour with nervous 
lanxiety. When it arrived, and the few creditors called in had assembled, he 
‘saw little in their faces to give him hope. The first who spoke out plainly was 


luring hopes. 


| 1, gentlemen,” he said, firmly, ‘am opposed to all extensions If a man 


cannot pay as he goes, I think he had better wind up.” 

| “Tf all donot agree in this matter. it will be no use to attempt extending 
iMr. Carlton’s time,” remarked one of the creditors, who thought and felt as 
idid Elder, but was not willing to come out so plainly 

| «That is very trae,” said a third. “A partial extension will be of no use.” 
The heart of poor Carlton almost ceased to beat. 

“Have you any objection to retiring for a few minutes?” said Mr. Highland 
ito the debtor. 

| “1 will withdraw, certainly,” returned Mr. Carlton, and left the room. 

| My own view, gentlemen,” said Mr. Highland, «is, that we ought to grant 
lall that is asked. Mr. Carlton’s business is good, and he will get over his pre- 
sent difficulties easily, if we only assist him a little. Weshould be just, as man 
toward man; and this I do not think we shall be in this case, unless we consider 
Carlton as well as ourselves. He is an honest man, and an honest man in difli- 
jculties is always entitled to consideration.” 

| «That is all very well. But when a man gives his note payable at a certain 
\day, he ought to be very sure that he will be able to take it up. Creditors are 
entitled to some consideration as well as debtors. ‘The cry of ‘ poor debtor’ is 
jsoon raised, but who, I wonder, thinks of the poor creditor! . I, for ene, am not 


his was said by Elder. 
«“ As for me,” spoke up another, “I never take but one view of matters like 


this. If [ think I will do better by renewing, I am ready te do so; if by wind- 
ling up the party now I can do better, I go for winding up. I have confidence 
‘in Carlton's integrity. 1 believe he means well. - But can he get through? that 
lis the question.” 

«I believe he can,” said Mr. Highland. 

« And I doubt it,’ returned Elder. 

| ‘Ought we not to consider him as well as ourselves!” urged Mr. Highland. 
* He has worked very hard for the last ten years, as hard as any one of us, and 
has been anxious to secure a competence for his family as we have been. We 
‘should feel for him as well as for ourselves. It would be but a trifle for us to 
‘lose all our claims, in comparison to the utter ruin to him that would follow our 
jimmediate prosecution of them. We could bear to lose ten thousand dollars 
‘a-piece, but could he bear the loss of allhe has. 1 hope every man here will 
‘suffer his better feelings to become active in this matter Let »s think of his 
family. If that will not influence us, let us think of our own families and ima- 
igine them threatened with the same evils that now threaten the family of Mr. 
‘Carlton. It is no light thing, gentlemen, let me tell you, to break down a man 
who is struggling to sustain himself for the sake of those who are dear to him. 
It is no light thing to extinguish the bright hearth fire, and scatter those who 
lhave gathered for years around it.” 

In the eager pursuit of wealth men’s hearts become incrusted over, and they 
‘seem to lose all regard for each others’ personal condition. It requires some- 
thing more than usual to break up the incrustation. ‘The words of Mr. High- 
‘land had the effect to do this with more than one of Carlton’s creditors ; even 
‘Elder did not reply to what he said, but this was more from shame than any 
other feeling. 

“Tt is rather a hard case, you must yourself confess,” remarked one of those 
present, “to have money that you fully expected to receive and can use to ad- 
‘vantage, locked up for two or three years.” 

“T grant all that, but would it not be a mach harder case for Carlton to be 
broken up root and branch *” 

“1 suppose it would,” the man replied. 

« Then let us do by him as we would be done by ourselves were we in a si- 
milar position,” said Mr. Highland. 

The efforts of Elder to efface the impression the words of Mr. Highland had 
made, proved in vain. Jt was agreed that the debtor should receive the exten- 
sion he ashed. When informed of this decision, Carlton could not hide his 
emotions, though he strove hard to do so. His grateful acknowledgments for 
lthe favor granted, touched more than one heart that had been ited ice to- 
ward him a short time before. How different were his feelings when he met his 
family that evening, and silently thanked Heaven that the cloud which had 
hovered over and threatened to break in desolating tempests had passed from 


jthe sky. 
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Long before the arrival of the time for which an extension had been granted, ia quick flush. He made no answer but looked steadily and doubtingly into Mr. 
Mr. Carlton was able to pay off every thing, and to look in the face without un-| Carlton’s face. y . : " 
pleasant emotions every man he met. | [have been in difficulties myself and I know how tofsympathise with oth- 

Strange things happen in real life. Mr. Elder was a shipper and extensively, ers.” said the latter. «“ We should aid if we can not break down a fellow mer- 
engaged in trade. For a series of years every thing went on prosperously with, chant when in treuble. Endorse bills to my order for the sum you, want and I 
him. His adventures always found a good market, and his consignments safe) will fill up a check for the amount.” 
and energetic factors. All this he attributed to his own business acumen. | Elder turned slowly to his desk and took therefrom sundry notes of hand in 
“T never make bad shipments,” he would sometimes say. “I never consign his favor at various dates from six to twelve months, and cndorsed them paya- 
to doubtful agents.” *'|'ble to Carlton, who immediately gave him a check for eight thousand d 

A man like Mr. Elder is rarely permitted to go through life without a practi-| and left the store. ; ‘ ' 
eal conviction that he is in the hand of One who governs all events It is rarely), clerk was instantly oF 
that such a one does not become painfully conscious in the end that human pru-| Chair half stupified. He could hardly believe his senses until the cancelled notes 
dence is as nothing. placed in his hands. é 

room and sought hishome. Hisheart felt lighter than it ha en for many 
wed a and that “days, and yet he could feel its weight in his bosom. In his extremity aid had 
five doles quarter least dreamed of—from one who, in a like extremity, 
A few weeks after, news came that a shipment to the South American coast) of business with feelings 

ad resulted in a loss. From that time every thing seemed to go wrong. Hi-! i fi 
found a glutted market, and his return cargoes a depression of pri- 4 
ces. If he held on to a thing in the hope of better rates, prices would go!’ ” - fey ee ' 
oe ; y 2°) gould do would be to borrow ; but he already owed heavily for borrowed money 
down, nod, be wold el, thon they woul seal ar ot ‘cena to g0 farther He thought of 
mania for speculation now took hold of him and urged bim on to ruin. He even| 
ventured into the bewildering precincts of the stock market, lured by the hope, ,, ' ' a | as h 
of splendid results. Here he stood upon ground that soon cruinbled beneath) Solved 
is feet. A loss of twenty or thirty thousand dollars cured him of this folly,| on Sala tinea ss pile of ship letters. ‘There had been an arrival from 
with to hie with care and pradent! Vajjaraiso. He broke the seal of the first one he took up, with eagerness. 
‘Thank God was his almost immediate exclamation. It was from one of 

But the true balance of his mind was lost. He could not consider with calm-| his captains, and contained drafts for fifteen thousand dollars. It also informed i 
ness the business in hand. A false move was the consequence. Loss instead) him that the ship Sarah, commanded by said captain, would sail for home ina | 
of profit was the unfortunate result. ; ' week, with a return cargo of hides and specie amounting to thirty thousand 4! 

Seven years from the day Mr. Elder opposed an arrangement with Mr. Carl- dollars. The voyage had been profitable beyond expectation. if 


ton, which should regard the debtor as well as the creditor, he himself found it Eider had just finished reading the letter, when Mr. Carlton came in. Seize 


impossible to provide for all his heavy payments. For some time he had kept, 
his head above water by making sacrifices, but the end of this came. 

After a sleepless night the merchant started one morning for his store, op-| 
pone with the sad conviction that before the day closed his fair fame would! 

tarnished. As he walked Broadway Mr. Carlton came to his side with a cheer-| 
ful salutation. Mr. C. was now a large creditor instead of a debtor. On that 
very day bills in his faver had matured to the amount of five thousand dollars ; 


ling the kind-hearted merchant by the hand, and pressing it hard he said, with 
| emotion— ' 

| Mr. Carlton you have saved me! Ah! sir—this would be to me a far 
happier moment, if, seven years ago, when you were in trouble, I had as gene- 


‘rously aided you.” 
| Let the past sleep in peace,” returned Mr. Carlton. “ If fortune has 
smiled again, permit me to rejoiee with you, as I do with all who are blessed with 


and these Elder could not pay. ‘The recollection of this made it impossible for| favoring gales. ‘To meet with difficulties is of use to us. It gives us the pow- 
him to reply to the pleasant observation of hiscompanion. Vividly as if it had|er of sympathy with others ; and that gift we should all desire, for it is a good 
occurred yesterday, came up before his mind the circumstance that had transpired) thing to lift the burden from shoulders bent down with too heavy a weight and 
a few years previously. He remembered how eagerly he had sougit, from the! throw sunlight over a heart shaded by gloom.” 
merest selfish motives, to break down Mr. Carlton and throw him helpless upon, Mr. Elder recovered from his crippled condition in the course of afew months. 
the world, and how near he was to accomplishing the merchant's total overthrow |/He was never again known to oppress a suffering debtor. 
Such recollections drove from his mind the hope that for a moment had present |, 
ed itself of enlisting Mr. Carlton's good feelings, and securing him as a friend in), ; 
the trial through which he was to MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Several times during the walk towards Pearl street. he was on the point of Israel in Egypt. By G. F. Handel. Printed for the Members of the Handel 
breaking the matter to Mr. ©. but either his heart failed him or his companion Society. , 
_ made some remark to which he was compelied to reply. At length they separ-|| We gave great offence some years ago, on the foundation of the Handel 
ated without any allusion by Mr. Elder to the subject of which he was so desir- |Society, by calling attention to Dr. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy’s well-known dis- 4) 
ous of speaking. He had not the courage to utter the tirst word. position to publish a complete edition of the works of the great composer; and } 
But this was only postponing for a very brief period, the evil day. Several] recommending the Council to ascertain whether his assistance might not be se- 
reinittances were anxiously looked for that morning. He broke the sealing, let-|\cured in furtherance of their interesting purpose. Hard words and vulgar epi- 
ter after letter, with trembling anxiety. Alas! the mail brought him no aid. Hisi|thets were discharged against us, for the bare suggestion, as though we had , 
last hope was gone. Nothing remained for him but to turn his face bravely to,/some personal interest in the matter ;—but this will be always the lot of thore 7, 
the threatening storm and bear up against its fury. who would put an end to the self-importance of inferior persons, by proposing 
For hours he debated the question as to what course it was best for him tojjan intelligible and consistent line of operation. Where, indeed, would the dig- 
pursue. At one time he thought of leaving all in ignorance of his condition un-| nity of some among us be, if it coula not secure its own hour on the tub, and 
til the uotary’s protest shonld startle them from their ignorance. Then) (delight itself,—if not its neighbours,—by proclaiming its ignorance ’—We re- 
he thought it would be best to notify the holder of paper due on that day that) call this circumstance merely for the sake of the lesson now furnished by the ; 
it wou. not be taken up. It wasone o'clock before he could calmly resolve on||sequel. With nothing in its Prospectus to inspire confidence, the subscription i 
what course to take. ‘Then it seemed to him best to give notice of his condi-| list of the Handel Society has remained in a languishing state. The fact of 
tion. He prepared notes to all, but Mr. Carlton first. His heart failed him when} each publication having been introsted to a different nursing-father has deprived 
he attempted to write his name. Vividly as if it had occurred the day previ | the edition of anything like symmetry or completeness ;—while the stress laid 


ous, came up before his mind all the circumstances attendant upon that gentle-| by the Council on the magnificent volume before us, brought out under the edi- ) 
man’s appeal to his creditors. His cheek burned when he remembered the po-||torship of Dr. Mendelssohn, is, in itself au admission that it possesses an attrac- f 
sition Le had assumed in that affzir. | tiveness and interest superior to those which any former issue could claim, and t) b 


But even though such were his feelings when he came to despatch the notes) a tacit acquiescence in the wisdom of our recommendation. 
he had prepared he could only find courage to send the one written to Mr. Carl-\| Every man who can think, will perform hus task of editor, not according to ca- Py \. 
ton. The other creditors whose bills had matured that day, he thought he would) price,—still less, chance,—bat after some theory capable of extension. Dr. Men- Va 
and see ; but half an hour passed without his acting upon the resolution to| delssohn’s, though open to discussion, is mtelligible evough ;—and consistently 
oso. Most of this time was spent in walking uneasily the floor of his counting) carried out. Aware of the inaccuracy of ancient scores,—aware how the conductor 
room ; or in examining certain accounts in huis ledger, or entries in his bill book | was left in charge of those markings of expression, &c., uow printed in such 


He was bending all absorbed, over a, page of calculations at his desk, when some) |superfluity that a composition may almost ,contain as many directions as notes 


one whe had entered unperceived pronounced his name. He tarned quickly and 
looked Mr. Carlton in the face. ‘The colour mounted instantly to the temples 
of Mr. Elder. He tried to speak but could not. 

« Your note has taken ine altogether by surprise,” said Mr. Carlton. © But 
I hope things are not so bad as you may suppose.” 

Mr. Elder shook his head. He tried to speak but could not. 

«“ How much have you to pay to day !” asked Mr. Carlton. 

* Ten thousand dollars,” was the reply in a husky voice. 

«* How much have you towards it ?” 

« Not two thousand.” 

How much falls due to-morrow 

« Four thousand.” 

« How much ina month !” 

« Fifty thousand.” 

« What will be your available resources !” ; 

«« Not half the amount.” 

« Hav’nt you good bills!” 

« Yes; but not negotiable.” 

« Mr. Carlton mused for some time. At length he said, i 

* You must not lie over to-day.” 

« cannot help it.” 


« If you will transfer to me, as security, in case you have to stop pay-| thinker, such as the organist was expected to be, would have brought out from 
ment, the bills of which you speak, [ will lend you the amonnt you want to-| his key-board. Any ope comparing the wind-parts added to ‘The people that 


day.” walked in darkness’ with the organ-part here added to ‘The Lord is my 
The colour retired from the cheeks of Mr. Elder, and then came back with strength,’ will find a family likeness—such as proves no resemblance betwixt 


which are now applied—for better for worse, and for worst—to every chord 


ito direct—he has given the original score of ‘Israel’ as Handel left it: not, 
|however, with an eye to that absurd monotony of execution which certain An- 
cients, ignorant of tradition, sticking to the incomplete score, presume to be 
‘Handelian. His compressed pianoforte accompaniment contains ample notifi- 
ations for the guidance of any conductor —and we need not point out, from 
Dr Mendelssohn's known skill in that capacity, how valuable these must be. 
But he is honourably anxious to define his own respousibilities—saying, as it 
lwere, * Thus / read the score,” and not as more arrogant and ignorant persons 
jhave done. “This is the score!” Another marking feature in Dr. Mendels- 


jsohn’s edition of + Israel’ is the organ part. Something of the kind is essential 


‘to the effect of Handel’s music, whose own organ accompaniments, doubtless, 


jadded great richness and interest to the performance of his Oratorios.—What 
‘was generally expected of the organist, may, indeed, be gathered from Handel's 


‘well-known direction in the Cecilian Ode :—* Here take the theme of the fore- 
going chorus and execute a fugue upon it!” Rightly treated,—as our Editor 
points out,—the organ stands in the stead of * the additional wind instruments” 


and chorus by all manner of deficiently-mstructed persons. It was, possibly, 
to make up for the habitual silence of the organ in the German performances 
of Hangel’s music, that Mozart was persuaded to make his additions to the score 
f the ‘Messiah.’ These are precisely what a well-instructed performer and 
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“na’s vocal powers, and tiese not merely of sacred songs from other oratorios, 
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Mozart and Mendelssohn, but that each was thoroughly familiar with his author, 
and fitted for the task. 


respect atall. As they proceeded in their promenade, became familiar with 
the place, and attracted observation, their confidence increased, their respect 


So much for the manner of editorship, —the amount of conscience and of in | retreated, and their natural hideous vulgarity shone forth. They whistled, 


dividuality brought to his task by a great, as distinguished from a small, man! 
As the only living great composer who is also a great organ player, Dr. Mendels 


'aughed, made merry with the gentleman out of livery next door, and estab- 
lished a confidential communication with the housemaid over the way. Shortly 


sohn, is the fittest Editor of the music of one who was an organ player as wellj|one separated from the rest— turned into the mews at the corner of the street, 


as acomposer. But his Preface contains much matter for speculation, which 
the M.S. score itself furnishes. The strong rapidity—not « hot haste”—with 
which Handel worked is marvellously exemplitied in this same ‘ Israel,’—begun 
on the first of October, comp!etely finished on the first of November. But 
Handel’s greatness at once implied after-thcught and self-disregard—two ex- 
ceptions at opposite extremes ; either of which (so pedants have preached) de- 
stroys the reality of greatness. Greatness “is simple in its operation” say 
some. “It must be self-asserting!” cry others (those, N. B., crying the loudest 
who have more seif-assertion than greatness!) A glance at Handel's penti- 
menti in this one ‘israel’ will excite surprise. In the Grand Chorus, ‘The 
ple shall hear and be afraid,’ that wonderful descriptive passage, ‘ All the 
wnhabitants of Canaan shill melt away,”—which not on!y forms the most inter- 
esting feature of the composition, but would absolutely have been conceived as 
essential by wxy of contrast to the subsequent passages, “ They shall be as still 
as a stone,” and “ T''! thy people pass over,””—proves to have been interpolated 
after the movement was Salaplete. We recommend a fact like this to all pain- 
ful critics of the Gerinan school, who, in their zeal to reconcile, classify, and 
exalt their own acumen, discourse as if a man of genius could neither sneeze 
nor drop a blot on his M.S. « without a stratagem.” 
Another truth, more difficult of digestion to ourselves, we honestly confess, 
is illustrated in Handel's score of ‘Israel.’ It is clearly pointed out, by his own 
hand, that he permitted sundry interpolations to exhibit the Signora Francesi- 


but opera music from his [talian compositions! On this strange precedent, we}! 


and immediately returned with a bench that he had borrowed at a public-house. 
H's companions hailed him with a cheer—the bench was placed before the door 
of Sinclair's house ; the worthies sat and smoked, sang ribald songs. and ut- 
tered filthy jokes. A crowd collected, and the tale was told. Rupert had fled 
the country ; the followers of a sheriff’s officer had barricadoed his once splen- 
did home, and, Cerberus-like, were guarding the entrance into wrete 

and gloom. 

Heaven knows ! there was little feeling in Lord Railton. Some, as I have 
already intimated, still existed in the bosom of his wife, whom providence had 
made a mother to save her from an all-engrossing selfishness ; but todo the old 
lord justice, he was shaken to the heart by the accumulated misfortunes of his 
child—not that he regarded those misfortunes in any other light than as bring- 
ing discredit on himself, and blasting the good name which it had been the boast 
of his life to uphold and keep clear of all attaint. But this bastard sympathy 
was sufficient to unman and crush him. He avoided the society of men, and 
disconnected himself from all public business. ‘Twenty years seemed added to 
his life when he walked abroad with his head turned towards the earth, as 
though it were ashamed to confront the public gaze; the furrows of eighty 
winters were suddenly ploughed into a cheek that no harsh instrument had ever 
before impaired or visited. In his maturity he was called upon to pay the pen- 
alty of a life spent in roval and luxurious ease. He had borne no burden in his 
youth. It came upon him like an avalanche in the hour of his decline. It is 
not the strong mind that gives way in the fiery contest of life; the weakest 
vessel has the least resistance. About six months after Rupert had quitted Eng- 


presume, have ceriwin pickers and patchers acted, if their deeds have been any- land, slight eccentricities in the conduct of Lord Railton attracted the notice of 


thing save an affair of their own ego'ism. Yet, curious as it is to see a great|! 
composer like Handel consenting to measures ad captandum which altered the|| 
proportions of his work, the example proves nothing, save the wilfulness of aj! 
prima donna aud the impatience of the public—neither of which required proof. 
As we have perpetually pointed out, while dealing with those who add addi- 
tional accompaniments, &c. &c., he only is justified in touching Handel, to fill 
up or to interpolate, who has some analogous greatness or genius to plead in 
explanation. The conceit of amateurs, the audacity of quacks, has destroyed 
many an old picture, under pretence of cleaning, restoration, and the like ;— 
there has been no want, moreover, of Bracchetones, ready to show forth their 
own itreverence at the bidding of Prudery, and to associate themselves with the 
Michael-Angelos of Art by irremediably spoiling their works! Happily, in Mu- 
sic, the worst tamperers produce mischief which is more transient,—but their), 
principle of action is no less unsound than that of the scarifiers and daubers), 
referred to. ‘They are bound, we repeat, to prove Handel to “be their own,” 
by some display of power and intelligence as unquestionable as Dr. Mendels 
sohn has put forth in this one editorial task (not to recall his well-known genius 
as acomposer,) ere we can consent to license one of their proceedings. 


ELINOR TRAVIS. 
A TALE IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CFAPTER THE LAST. 

I resolved to seck Rupert Sinclair no more, andI kept my word with cruel 
fidelity. But what could! do! Had J not seen him with my own eyes—had 
I not passed within a few feet of him, and beheld him, to my indignation and 
bitter regret, avoiding his house, sneaking basely from it, and retreating into 
the next street, because that house contained his wife and her paramour? 
Yes—paramour ! | disbelieved the world no longer. There could be no doubt 
of the fact. True, it was incomprehensible—as incomprehensible as terrible ! 
Rupert Sinclair, pure, sensitive, high-minded, and incorrupt, was incapable of 
any act branded by dishonour, and yet no amount of dishonour could be great 
than that attached to the conduct which J] had heard of and then witnessed. 
So it was—a frightful anomaly ! a hideous discrepancy! Such as we heard of 
from time to time. and are found within the experience of every man, unhing- 
ing his belief, giving the lie to virtue, staggering the fixed notions of the confi- 


his lordship’s medical attendant, who communicated his suspicions to Lady 
Railton, and frightened her beyond all expression with hints at lunacy. 
Change of air and scene were recommended—a visit to Paris—to the German 
baths—any where away from England and the scene of trouble. The unhappy 
Lady Railton made her preparations ina day. Before any body had time to 
suspect the cause of removal, the family was off, and the house in Grosvenor 
Square shut up. 

They travelled to Wiesbaden, two servants only accompanied them, and a 
physician who had charge of his lordship, and towards whom her ladyship was 
far less patronising and condescending than she had been to the tutor of her 
son. If misfortune had not elevated her character, it had somewhat chastened 
her spirit, and taught her the dependency of man upon his fellow man, in spite 
of the flimsy barriers set up by vanity and pride. Lord Railton was already an 
altered man when he woken te the capital of Nassau. The separation from 
every object that could give him pain had at once dispelled the clouds that 
pressed upon his mind ; and the cheerful excitement of the journey given 
vigour and elasticity to his spirit. He enjoyed life again; and his faculties, 
mental and physical, were restored to him uninjured. Lady Railton would 
have wept with joy had she been another woman. As it was, she rejoiced 
ainazingly. 

The first day in Wiesbaden was an eventful one. Dinner was ordered, and 
his lordship was dressing, whilst Lady Railton amused herself in the charming 
gardens of the hotel at which they stopped. Another visitor was there—a lady 
younger than herself, but far more beautiful, end apparently of equal rack. One 
look proclaimed the stranger for a country-woman, a second was sufficient for 
an introduction. 

* This is a lovely spot,” said Lady Railton, whose generally silent tongue 
was easily betrayed into activity on this auspicious morning. 

«« Do you think so ?” answered the stranger, laughing as she spoke: “ you 
are a new comer, and the loveliness of the spot is not yet darkened by the 
ugliness of the creatures who thrive upon it. Wait awhile.’ 

You have been here some time !” continued Lady Railton, inquiring}y. 

*« Ja wohl!” replied the other, mimicking the accent of the Germaa. 

« And the loveliness has disappeared *” 

“ Ja wohl !”" repeated the other with a shrug. 

“ You speak their language, I perceive ?” said Lady Railton. 


ding young, and confirming the dark conclusions of cold and incredulous age. 
I hated London. The very air seemed impure with the weight of the wicked- 
ness which I knew it to contain ; and I resolved to quit the scene without de. 
lay. As for the mansion in Grosvenor Square, and its aristocratic inhabitants, 
I had never visited them with my own free will, or for my own profit and ad- 
vantage : I forsook them without a sigh. For Rupert’s sake I had submitted to 
insult from the overbearing lackeys of Railton House, and suffered the arro- 
e of the proud and imbecile lord himself. Much more [ could have borne 
gladly and cheerfully to have secured his happiness, and to have felt that he 
was still as pure as [ had known him in his youth. 
To say that my suspicions were confirmed by public rumour, is to say nothing. 


“IT can say ‘ Ja wohl,’ Brod,’ and Guten morgen’—not another syllable. 
I was entrapped into those ; but not another step will | advance. I take my 
stand at ‘ Guten morgen.’ ” 

Lady Railton smiled. 

« "Tis not a sweet language, I believe,” she continued. 

«As sweet as the people, believe me, who are the uncleanest race in 
“ho You will say so when you have passed three months at Wies- 

aden.” 

“T have no hope of so prolonged a stay—rather, you would have me say 
«no fear.’ ” 

“Oh! pray remain and judge for yourself. Begin with his Highness the 


The visits of Lord Minden were soon spoken of with a sneer and a grin by|\Duke, who dines every day with his subjects at the /able-d’hote of this hotel, 


every one who could derive the smallest satisfaction from the follies and misfor-!/and end with that domestic animal, half little boy half old man. who fidgets 


tunes of one who had borne himself too loftily in his prosperity to be spared in), 
the hour of his trial. The fact, promulgated, spread like wildfire. The once 


like a gnome about him at the table. Enter into what they call the gaieties of 
this horrid place—eat their food—drink their wine —look at the gambling—talk 


fashionable and envied abode became deserted. There was a blot upon the ‘to their greasy aristocracy—listen to their growl—contemplate th i 
door, which, like the plaguc-cross, scared even the most reck!ess and the bold-|'dirt, and form your own conclusions.” ” P © universal 


est. The ambitious father Jost sight of his ambition in the degradation that 
threatened his high name ; and the half-worldly mother forgot the instincts of 
her nature in the tingling consciousness of what the world would say. Ru- 
pert was left alone with the wife of his choice, the woman for whom he had 
sacrificed all— fortune, station, reputation—and for whom he was yet ready to 
lay down his life. Cruel fascination! fearful sorcery ! 

London was no place for such a man. Urged as much by the battling emo- 
tions of his own mind as by the intreaties of his wife, he determined to leave it 
for ever. And in truththetime had arrived. Inextricably involved, he could 
no longer remain with safety within reach of the strong arm of the law. His 
debts stared him in the face at every turn; creditors were clamorous and. 


‘« T presume you are about to quit this happy valley !” 

The lovely stranger shook her head. 

«“ Ah no ! Fate and—worse than fate !—a self-willed husband !” 

“Tperceive. He likes Germany, and you”—— 

« Submit !” said the other, finishing the sentence with the gentlest sigh of 
resignation. 

«* You have amusements here ’” 

“Oh, a mine of them! We are the fiercest gamesters in the world : we 
eat like giants ; we smoke like furnaces, and dance like bears ” : 

The ladies had reached the open window of the saai that led into the garden 
They stopped. The dinner of one was about tobe served up; the husband 


threatening ; the horrible fact had been conveved from the lips of serving-men of the other was waiting to accompany her to the public gardens. They bow- 


to the ears of hungry tradesmen, who saw in the announcement nothing but 
peril to the accounts which they had been so anxious to run up, and now were 
equally sedalous in keeping down. It had always been known that Rupert 
Sinclair was not a rich man ; it soon was understood that he was also a forsaken 
one. One morning three disreputable ill-looking characters were seen walking 
before the house of Mr. Sinclair. When they fret approached it, there was a 
sort of distant respect in their air very foreign to their looks and dress, which 
might indeed have been the result of their mysterious occupation, and no real 


ied and parted. A concért was held at the hotel that evening. The chief sing- 


ers of the opera at Berlin, passing through the town, had signified the; i 
intention to the worthy Sena of Nassau, on 
art” in music. The for admission were immense. The chief seats 
were reserved by mine host, ‘ as in private duty bound,” for the visitors at his- 
hotel ; and the chiefest, as politeness and interest dictated, for the rich and 
titled foreigners : every Englishman being rich and noble in a continental inn. 
The young physician recommended his lordship by all means to visit the con- 
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cert. He had recommended nothing but enjoyment since they quitted London 
His lordship’s case was one, he said, requiring amusement ; he might have ad 
ded that his own case was another—requiring, further, a noble lord to pay for it. 
Lord Railton obeyed his medical adviser always when he suggested nothing 
disagreeable. Lady Railton was not sorry to have a view of German life, and 
to meet again her gay and fascinating beauty of the morning. 
The hall 

was established in the seat reserved for her amidst “ the favoured guests.” Her 
husband was with her, a tall man, troubled with grief or sickness, very young, 
very handsome, but the converse of his wife, who looked as blooming as a sum- 
mer’s morn, as brilliant and as happy. Not the faintest shadow of a smile swept 
across his pallid face. Laughter beamed eternally from her eyes, and was en- 
throned in dimples on her cheek. He was silent and reserved, always commun 
ing with himself, and utterly regardless of the doings of the world about him. 
She had eyes, ears, tongue. thought, feeling, sympathy only for the busy mul 
titude, and seemed to care to commune with herself as little —as with her hus. 
band. A movement in the neighbourhood announced the arrival of fresh comers 
Lord Railton appeared somewhat flustered and agitated by suddenly finding 


himself in a great company, ard all the more nervous from a suspicion that he! 


was regarded as insane by every one he passed : then came the young physician 
as if from a bandbox, with a white cravat, white gloves, white waistcoat, white 
face, and a black suit of clothes, supporting his lordship, smiling upon him ob- 

uiously, and giving him professional encouragement and approval : and lastly 


was crowded ; at an early hour of the evening the lovely stranger| 


and duty summoned him with appeals so difficult to resist. He would not grieve 
ther joyous spirit by the sad announcement. He had payed the price of affec- 
\tion, not cheerfully—not triumphantly—but with a breaking and a tortured 
‘heart. He knew the treasure to be costly: he would have secured it had it 
‘been twice as dear. They arrived at Frankfort. 
| « And whither now ?” asked Elinor, almost as soon as they alighted. 
| “Here for the present, dearest,” answered Rupert. «To-morrow whither 
iyou will.” 
| «Thank heaven for a safe deliverance from the Duke of Nassau !”’ exclaimed 
\the wife. “ Well, Rupert, say no more that I am mistress of your actions. I 
thave begged for months to be released from that dungeon, but incffectually. 
| This morning a syllable from the lips of another has moved you to do what was 
jrefused to my long prayers.” 
Rupert answered not. 

« To-morrow, then, to Paris?” coaxingly inquired the wife. 
| A shadow passed across the countenance of the husband. 
“ Wherefore to Paris?” he answered. ‘ The world is wide enough. Choose 
jan abiding-place and a home any where but in Paris.” 

« And why not there ?” said Elinor, with vexation. “ Any where but where 
I wish. It is always so—it has always been so.” 

“No, Elinor,” said Rupert calmly—“ not always. You do us both injus- 
itice.”” 
| “J have no pleasure,” she continued, “ amongst these dull and addle-headed 


stalked her ladyship herself with the airs and graces of a fashionable duchess,) people—who smoke and eat themselves into a heaviness that’s insupportable. 


fresh as imported, and looking down upon mankind with touching supercilious- 
ness and most amiable contempt. She caught sight of her friend of the morn- 
ing on her passage, and they exchanged bland looks of recognition. 

The youthful husband had taken no notice of the fresh arrival. Absorbed by 


‘But Paris is too gay for your grave spirit, Rupert; and to sacrifice your com- 
ifort to my happiness would be more than I have any right tohope for orto ask.” 
| Sinclair answered not again. Reproach hed never yet escaped his lips ; it 
was not suffered to pass now. How little knew the wife of the sacrifices which 


his peculiar cares, whatever they might be, he sat perfectly still, unmoved by} had already been wrung from that fond and faithful bosom; and which it 
the preparations of the actors and the busy hum of the spectators. His head|| was still disposed to make, could it but have secured the happiness of one or 
was bent towards the earth, to which he seemed fast travelling, and which, to! both. . 
all appearances, would prove a happier home for him than that he found upon|| [tis necessary to add that within a week the restless and wandering pair found 
its surface. ‘I'wo or three songs had been given with wonderful effect. Every! themselves in the giddy capital of France ! Sinclair, as in everything, gave way 
one had beenencored, and howguets had already been thrown to the prima donna| ‘before the well directed and irresistible attacks of one whose wishes on ordinary 
of the Berlin opera. Never had Wiesbaden known such delight. Mine host.) occasions, he was too eager to forestall. His strong objections to a residence in 
who stood at the entrance of the saal, perspiring with mingled pride and agita | Paris were as nothing against the opposition of a wife resolved to gain her point 
tion, contemplated the scene with a joy that knew no bounds. He was very) and vanquish. Paris was odious to him on many grounds. It was a paradise to 
happy. Like Sir Giles Overreach, he was * joy all over.” ‘The young physi-||a woman created for pleasure—alive and herself only when absorbed in the mad 
cian had just put an eye-glass to an eye that had some difficulty in screwing it}'pursuit of pleasure. Sinclair regarded a sojourn in Paris as fathl to the repose 
on, with the intention of killing a young and pretty vocalist with one irresisti-|'which he yearned to secure ; his wife leoked upon it as a guarantee for the joy- 
ble glance, when he felt his arm clenched by his patient with a passionate vigor ous excitement which her temperament rendered essential to existence. Gene- 
that not only seriously damaged his intentions with respect to the young singer.) |ro] ‘Travis was in Paris ; so was the Earl of Minden ; so were many other stanch 
but fairly threw him from his equilibriam. He turned round, and saw the un- |/allies and friends of the lady, who had so suddenly found herself deprived of 
happy nobleman, as he believed, in an epileptic fit. His eyes were fixed—his | friends and supporters in the very height of her dominion and triumph. Sinclair 
lip trembling—his whole frame quivering His hand still grasped the arm of} had no desire to meet with any of these firm adherents ; bat, on the contrary 
the physician, and grasped it the firmer the more the practitioner struggled for| much reason to avoid them. He made one ineffectual stroeele, and. as usual, 
release. ‘There was a shudder, a cry—the old man fell—and would have submitted to direction. wy SavF 
dropped to the floor had he not been caught by the expert and much alarmed || If the lady had passed intoxicating days in London, she led madder ones in 
physician. A scene ensued. ‘The singer stopped, the audience rose —the| France. Again she became the herome and queen of a brilliant circle, the ad- 
fainting man was raised and carried out. The noise had attracted the notice of!'mured of all admirers, the mistress of a hundred willie and too obedient slaves 
one who needed an extraordinary provocation to rouse him from his accustomed] | Nothing could surpass the witchery of her power ; nothing exceed the art by 
lethargy. As the invalid passed him, the husband of the merry beauty cast one||\which she raised herself to a proud eminence, and secured her footing. The 
lance towards his deathlike countenance. It was enough. No, not enough.!!arch smile, the clever volubility, the melting eve, the lovely cheek, the tactie- 


Another directed to the unhappy lady who followed the stricken lord, was far 
more terrible, more poignant and acute. It sent a thousand daggers to his 
heart, every one wounding, hacking, killing. He sunk upon his seat, and co- 
vered his streaming eyes with wan and bloodless hands. 

“Rupert!” said Elinor, whispering in his ear, “ you are ill—let us go.” 

« Elinor, it’s he, it’s he '!’—he stammered in the same voice. 

Who!” 

«My father !” 

+ And that lady?” 

My mother!” 

«Good heaven! Lady Railton!" 

«« | have killed him,” continued Rupert. «I have killed him!” 

Before the confusion consequent upon the removal of Lord Railton had sub- 
sided, Elinor, with presence of mind, rose from her seat, and implored her hus- 


band todo the like. He obeyed, hardly knowing what he did, and followed her! 


instinctively. Like a woman possessed, she ran from the scene, and did not 
stop until she reached her own apartments. Rupert kept at her side, not dar- 
ing to look up. When he arrived at his room, he was not aware that he had 


\parable form, all united to claim and to compel the admiration which few were 
slow to render. Elinor had been slighted in England ; she revenged herself in 
|[France. She had been deserted—forsaken by her own : she was the more in- 
itent upon the glowing praise and worship of the stranger. Crowds flocked a- 
‘round her, confessing her supremacy ; and whilst women envied and men ad- 
mired Rupert Sinclair shrunk from publicity with a heart that was near to -break- 
‘ing—and a soul oppressed beyond the power of relief. 
| A gleam of sunshine stole in upon Rupert. Sinclair in the midst of his gloom 
|and disappointment. Elinor gave promise of becoming a mother. He had 
iprayed for this event ; for he looked to it as, the only means of restoring to him 
‘affections estranged and openly transferred to an unfeeling world. The volatile 
and inconsiderate spirit, which no expostulations or entreaties of his might tame, 
would surely be subdued by the new and tender ties so powerful always in riv- 
eting woman’s heart to duty. His own character altered as the hour approached 
:|which must confer on him a new delight. as well as an additions! anxiety. He 
| became a more cheerful and a happier tnan ; his brow relaxed ; his face no long- 
jjer bore upon it the expression of asett\ed sorrow and an abiding disappointment. 
He walked more erect, less shy, grew more active, less contemplative and re- 


passed his parents in his op, eso the eyes of his wife and his mother had) /served. Months passed away quickly if not altogether happily, aud Elinor Sin- 


again encountered, and that the sternest scowl of the latter had been met by 
the most indignant scorn of the former. ‘Io this pass had arrived the pleasant) 
uaintance established three hours before in the hote) garden. 
‘hilst Elinor Sinclair slept that melancholy might, Rupert watched at his fa- 
ther’s door. He believed him to be mortally ill, and he accused himself in his 
sorrow of the fearful crime of parricide. He had made frequent inquiries, and 


to all one answer had been returned. ‘I'he noble lord was still unconscious ;) 


her ladyship could not be seen. It was not until the dawn of morning that a 
more favourable bulletin was issued, and his lordship pronounced once more 
sensible and out of danger. Rupert withdrew—not to rest, but to write a few 
hurried lines to his mother—begging one interview, and conjuring her to con- 
cede it, even if she afterwards resolved to see him no more. ‘The interview 


was ted. 

Tt led to no good result. Another opportunity for reconciliation and peace 
came only to be rejected. It availed little that Providence provided the ele- 
ments of happiness, whilst obstinacy and wilful pride refused to combine them 
for any useful end. Lady Railton loyed her son with the fondness of a mother. 
Life, too, had charms for so worldly a soul as hers; yet the son could be sacri- 
ficed, and life itself parted with, ere the lofty spirit bend, and vindictive hatred 

ive place to meek and gentle mercy. ‘The meeting was very painful. Lady 
ftailton wept bitter tears as she beheld the wreck that stood before her—the 
care-worn remains of a form that was once so fair to look at—so grateful to 
admire ; but she stood inflexible. She might have asked every thing of her son 


clair gave birth to a daughter 

Rupert had not yudged correctly. However pleasing may be the sacred influ- 
jence of a child upon the disposition and conduct of a mother in the majority of 
jinstances, it was entirely wanting here. Love of distinction, of conquest, of ad- 
|| miration had left no room in the bosom of Elinor Sinclair for the love of ofspring 
| which Rupert fondly hoped would save his partner from utter worldliness and 
‘himself from final wretchedness. To receive the child from heaven and make it 
jover for its earliest nourishment and care to strange and cold hands, were almost 
jone and the same act. The pains of nature were not assuaged by the mother’s 
jrejoicings ; the pride of the father found no response in the heart of his part- 
ner. ‘The bitter trial of the season passed—returning strength vouchsafed—and 
the presence of the stranger was almost forgotten in the brilliancy of the 
noes to which the mother returned with a whettened appettie and a keener 
relish. 

Far different the father! ‘The fountain of love which welled in his devoted 
breast met with no check as it poured forth freely and generously towards the 
innocent and lovely stranger, that had come like a promise and a hope to his 
heart. Here he might feast his eyes without a pang: here bestow the full 
warmth of his affection, without the fear of repulse or the torture of doubt. His 
home became a temple —one smail but darling room an altar—his daughter, a di- 
vinity. He eschewed the glittering assemblies in which his wife still dazzled 
most, and grew into a hermit at the cradle of his child. It was a fond and pas- 
'sionate love that he indulged there—one that absorbed and sustained his being 


which he might honourably part with, and still her desires have fallen short of||—that gave him energy when his soul was spent, and administered consola- 


the sacrifices he was prepared to offer for the misery he had caused She had 
but one request to make—it was the condition of her pardon—but it was also 
the tert of his integrity and manhood. 

He must part with the woman he had made lus wife. 

The evening of the day found Rupert Sinclair an: his wife on the road from 


_ in the bitterest hour of his sad loneliness—the bitterest he had known as 
 Thave said that Lord Minden was in Paris when Sinclair nd his wife arri 
there. ‘The visits of this nobleman to the house of Rupert in Senden as 

trange conduct of Rupert himself in connection with these visits. had helped 


largely to drive the unfortunate pair from their native country. Stil] those visits 


Wiesbaden, and his parents still sojourners at the hotel. , 
Rupert had not told Elinor of the sum that had been asked for the forgive- 
ness of a mother he loved—the friendship of a father at whose bedside nature) 


iwere renewed in the French capital, and the conduct of Sinclair lost none of its 


jsingularity. The Parisians were not so scandalized as thei neighbours across 


aa. 
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the water by the marked attention of his lordship to this unrivalled beauty. No 
body could be blind to the conduct of Lord Minden, yet nobody seemed distress- 
ed or felt morally injured by the constant contemplation of it. If the husband 
thought proper to approve, it was surely no man’s business to be vexed or angry. 
Mr. Sinclair was a good, easy gentleman, evidently vain of his wife’s attractions, 
and of his lordship’s great appreciation of them. His wife was worshipped, and. 
the fool was flattered. But was this all? Did he simply look on, or was he) 
basely conniving at his own dishonor? In England public opinion had decided! 
in favour of the latter supposition ; and public feeling, outraged by such flagrant, 
wickedness, had thrust the culprits, as they deserved, from the soil which had 
given them birth, and which they shamefully polluted.—[ To be Continued. } 


Miscellaneons Articles. 
ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Under the merry merry greenwood tree 
With me who likes may roam ; 

And there, although we shall be out, 
We'll make ourselves ‘ at home ;” 

And, by your leave, beneath its leaves 
Will we con o’er again 

The quips and cranks, and merry pranks, 
Of Robin Hood and merry men. 


I. 
To Sherwood Forest Robin Hood, 
Real Earl of Huntingdon, 
An outlaw fled, and there, ’tis said, 
Was join’d by Little John, 
Who was a great man, as they say, 
At drawing well the strong bow ; 
And as his shaft went a long way, 
No doubt he drew the “long bow !” 


Il. 
Bold Robin Hood was so beloved, 
His band increased in haste, 
As also Friar Tuck’s, the fat, 
Who never would see waste 


In any thing that he conceived 
The inner man might succour : 

He bib’d the wine, and if ’twas wrong, 
*T was but a bib and Tuck-er (r). 


lll. 
A useful member to the band 
Was Tuck at feast or fire ; 
The deer they took ’twas wrong to cook, 


So in conscience kept a friar. 
Though ven’son then, as now, was deur, 
This ’vantage they could reap— 
Just like their means the game was near, 
And so they got it cheap. 


Iv. 
The chieftain as the chief of darts 
Contentedly down sat him; 
But couldn’t ’scape sly Cupid's arts, 
Or shafts he levell’d at him. 

Maid Marian was made Rob’s queen, 
Queen of the greenwood shade, 
And kindly kept his cave well swept, 

Because he’d no house made. 


v. 
That Robin was a robber bold 
May well be understood ; 
In every joke you saw he told 
‘That he was Rob(b)in(g) Hood. 
We're told ‘Tell was a telling shot, 
(Nice even to a hair,) ‘ 
And because he shot the apple, 
Tell and Hood are deem’d a pair. 
vi. 
Let this opinion current go, 
From monarch to the pedlar ; 
Who'd spoil them of their sweet deserts, 
A most obnoxious meddler ! 
Long may the fame of Robin Hood, 
And all his merry men, 
As merry make all merry hearts, 
Who'd merry make again ! 


TOM MEAGHER’S AGE. 


Yesterday, a boy from Galway, with one of those soft unmeaning faces 20 


often to be met with on the western coast of Ireland, was brou 
Rushton on a charge of having by false pretences obtained a shil 
geant Slack. : 
The sergeant said that he was on recruiting service at Liverpool, with in 
structions to enlist youths of a certain height who were under 18 years of age. 
He met the prisoner, ‘Tom Meagher, in the streets on the previous night, and, 
Tom having represented himself to be nearly 18, he was handed the shilling. 
When examined on the morning of that day, he represented himself to be 19 or 
20, and now he said he was older still—so that. in truth. there was no knowing 
the fellow really was. ais 
w Tome -Oh' be aisy there! Spake the thruth whativir you do. I nivir had 
ony doubt about my age meself—neither had my mother. (A laugh.) 
r. Rushton.—Then what did you tell the sergeant your age was - 
Tom.—Eighteen. 


Mr. Rushton.—And what is your age? 
Tom.—Why, its just cured 25 (loud laughter.) Oh! be aisey there! The 


difference is not so hard of explanashin. You see that whin I went to the sar-| 
gint, I tould him 18, because [ nivir thought thin that I would have to sware to 
it, but now that I find I have to sware to it afore a jistice of the pace, 


eware the thruth. 


ht before Mr. 
ling from Ser- 


Mr. Rushton.—You ought to have told the truth in the first instance. 

Tom.—Yis, and so I would, if I had to sware toit ; but in spaking to the sar- 
gint, I thought I might give him the slip a little bit—only a little bit. (Laugh; 
ter.) 
Mr. Rushton (to the sergeant.)—-Did you tell him that his age was important; 
that you could not take him if he was above 18? 

The sergeant.— Yes. 

Tom.—Oh! be aisey there ! (loud laughter.) Bad luck to the word of it he 
ever said. 

Mr. Rushton.—The fact is, very few of these fellows know their age. Are 
you sure you’re 251 

Tom.—How can there be any doubt about it? (great laughter ) Me age was 
25 last March. Me mother always said [ was born in the March of some year 
or other; but the year is of no consequence here nor there—the month is the 
thing. I always remimbered that I didn’t forget the month. (Roars of laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr. Rushton.—And are you willing to serve ?. 

Tom.—This minnit, if you like. I'd join the regimint to-morrow ; and I 
know I’m not a bit too ould to shoulder a firelock any day. (Great laughter.) 

Mr. Rushton (to the sergeant.)—Well, if you purchased him for a shilling, 
you ought to have looked well to your bargain in the first instance. 

Tom.—There your wartship is quite right. He's to blame intirely for taking 
me for 18; but I suppose he’s green at the bis’ness, and that whin he meets a 
few more boys from Galway, they will tache him to look sharp. (Laughter.) Oh! 
be aisey there ! 

Mr. Rushton.—Put him down, I shall consider what is best to be done with 
him ; but, at present, I have some doubts as to whether he has infringed the 
mutiny act. 


HABITS OF THE CALIFORNIAN INDIANS. 

In the front of the house was a large square, where Indians assembled on 
Sunday afternoons, to indulge in their favourite sports and pursue their chief 
amusement—gambling. Here numbers were gathered together in little knots, 
who appeared engaged in angry conversation ; they were adjusting, as Daniel 
informed me, the boundary lines for the two parties who were to play that af- 
ternoon at ball, and were thus occupied till dinner time. When! returned from 
dinner they had already commenced, and at least two or three hundred Indians 
of both sexes were engaged in the game. It was the “ Presidio” against the 
“ Mission.” ‘They played with a small ball of hard wood, which, when hit, 
would bound with tremendous force, without striking the ground, for two or 
three hundred yards. Great excitement prevailed, and immense exertion was 
manifested on both sides, so that it was not till late in the afternoon that the 
game was decided in favour of the Indians of the Presidio Many of the In- 
dians retired afterwards to the enjoyment of their Temescal or hot-air baths, 
which is their usual resort after fatigue, and is the sovereign remedy for nearly 
all their diseases. A round hovel or oven of mud is built, generally, over an ex- 
cavation in the ground. An opening is left in the roof for the escape of the smoke, 
and one at the side, for entrance. As many persons as it can conveniently hold 
enter, and make a fire close to the door on the inside. They continue to add 
fuel to the flame till they can no longer bear the intense heat, which throws 
them into a profuse perspiration. Thoroughly exhausted, they craw! forth from 
the hut, and plunge themselves headlong into the nearest stream. I have fre- 
quently seen the old men lying about on the floor of the oven apparently bereft 
of all their strength, whilst some of the younger persons enjoyed it, and sang 
and laughed under its influence. The women also frequently make use of 
these baths, repeating them till their diseases are cured.—Life in California. 


A TIMBER RAFT ON THE RHINE. 

The great raft slowly fell down the Rhine, which we were ascending, and ap- 
peared a floating mountain of timber. It was from eight to nine hundred feet 
long, and from sixty to seventy feet broad. As it approached us, we perceived 
a village, inhabitants, and cattle. The village consisted of a dozen cabins, the 
inhabitants of seven or eight hundred rowers and labourers, and the cattle of 
about thirty bullocks and above a hundred sheep, under the care of butchers. 
[ thought at first that they were the inhabitants of some ruined town, who were 


'|migrating with their goods and chattels; but the captain told me that it was 
{merely a raft of oak and fir timber, bound from Mentz to Dordrecht. As it was 


six o'clock in the evening, or supper time, we soon beheld a new scene. At 
six o'clock precisely, the pilot of the raft gave a shout, and a large basket was 


hoisted at the end of a pole. This seemed to be the signal for supper, for every 


one,—with the exception of the pilot and a dozen men, who, with the help of 
long poles, continued to guide the huge mass, drew near, porringer in hand, an 
enormous cauldron, containing soup for eight or nine hwndred persons ; and we 
wished them a good appetite. In order to form an idea of the little world 
termed a great raft, it must be known that its crew ordinarily consume, duri 

their passage down the Rhine, about 50,000lb of bread, 18 to 20,000Ib of fresh 
meat, eight or ten tons of salt meat, 10 or 12,000lb of cheese, 10 to 15 tons of 
butter, 30 or 40 sacks of peas, &c. 500 or 600 measures of beer, and eight or 
ten hogsheads of wine. It is necessary to be a skilful pilot, in order to guide 
such a mass a the windings, the rocks, and the eddies of the Rhine ; 
and it sometimes happens that portions of the raft break loose, or even that it 
wholly founders. For this, the inhabitants of the Rhine banks are wont to say 
that a raft-owner requires three ga capitals, one on the water, another on 
land, and a third in his pocket. In fact, a raft afloat on the river costs its own- 
er above a million of francs (£40,000).—Alexandre Dumas’s Excursions sur 


les Bords du Rhin. 
EDUCATION IN TURKEY. 

The annual examination of the pupils of the medical school of the Galata 
Seran took place at Constantinople a few days ago. The sultan, Mahomet 
Ali, the grand Vizir, and several other of the chief officers of the Porte, were 
present on the occasion. This establishment is a very important one, and is in- 
creasing in importance every year. It was first founded by Sultan Mahmoud, 
but till within the last seven or eight years appeared to be a very abortive in- 


|stitution. Of eighty scholars who originally attended the lectures of its pro- 


fessors, only fifteen were found, after long attendance, capable of profiting by 
the instruction imparted, of taking a place, except in the very lowest classes. 
It now entertains 400 pupils, who are inmates, and, besides, has public lectures 
for external stutents. Of those who are boarded and clothed by the establish. 
ment one hundred and twenty-five are boys. Not only is the science of medi- 
cine taught, but general education is also there very earnestly pursued. Rays 


and even Franks, if they wish it, are admitted as students, as well as Turks. 


|A thorough knowledge of all the Oriental languages, and of French, is made 
I likes to lof prime necessity before the pupils can proceed to any ulterior studies. It was 


requisite to choose some European language as a key to the knowledge of wes- 
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tern nations, and French being of all of them, the one most generally spoken, 
was selected as the fittest for the purpose in view. Mathematics, history, and 
geography ase especially studied, and it is not till the scholar has competently 
acquired all these, that his strictly professional education commences. During 
the last year sixteen young men received diplomas as medical practitioners, 
from this establishment, and forty women got diplomas as midwives. From the 
report of Dr Spitzer, a German, who is the head professor of the school, it ap- 

that the prejudice against vaccination, which has so long prevailed 
throughout Turkey, is rapidly disappearing. The report says that 12,000 child 
ren were vaccinated in the nee of the sultan, during his late tour in the 


ince, and that en the whole, within the year 43,800 subjects of the porte’ 
ve received vaccination. In brief, this institution, though on closer examina-| 


tion one might find much to blame with respect to the details of its administra- 

tion, is full of promise. 
EFFECT OF SHOT ON IRON. 

The very interesting experiments of shot upon an iron target, lined with the 

pone kamptulicon, invented by Lieutenant Walter, of the Roval Marines, and 

urnished at his own expense, took place, on Friday afternoon, at Woolwich 

marshes, in the presence of Captain Superintendent Houston Stewart, C. B 


palette and brushes, and encouraged by his fellow pupils, repaired the damage 
with such perfection, that Rubens not only failed to discover the accident, but 
while casting a satisfied glance on the morrow upon his performance of the pre- 
cedin ro; remarked, pointing to the Magdalen’s arm and the Virgin's head, 
—« That head and that arm are not the worst part of my yesterday's work.” 
The young man entitled to a share of Rubens’ self paid compliment was Van- 
dyke. 

Remarkable Faculty of an Australian Native. —Miago had a decided and most 
inexplicable advantage over all on board, and that in a matter especially relating 
to the science of navigation : he could mdicate at once and correctly the exact 
direction of our wished for harbor, when neither sun nor stars were shining to 
assist him. He was tried frequently and under very varying circumstances, but, 
strange as it may seem, he was invariably right. This faculty, though some. 
what analogous to one I have heard ascribed to the natives of North America, 
had very much surprised me when exercised on shore, but at sea, out of sight of 
land. it seemed beyond belief, as assuredly it is beyond explanation ; but I have 
sometimes thought that some such power must have been possessed by those 
adventurous seamen who, long before the discovery of the compass, ventured 
upon distant and hazardous voyages. I used sometimes, as we approached the 


and a party of naval, military, and civi!, as well as private gentlemen. — land of his nativitv, to question him upon the account he intended to give his 


following is an account of the the trials from a correspondent :—A target o 
iron, five-eighths of an inch thick, prepared in the Woolwich dockyard factory, 
and lined with Lieutenant Walter's kamptulicon, a compound of India rubber 
and cork, to the thickness of about 9 inches, was the object experimented upon 

a 32-pounder. The cannon was c with 10lb of powder and a 82lb 


t, and fired at a distance of 40 yards, when the shot passed through ~~ 


whole thickness, and the hole at the back closed up so as scarcely to admit o 
the insertion of a walking-stick. Several shots with reduced charges were then 
fired, my the same effect, until one shot, fired with a considerably re- 
duced charge, lodged in the composite, which was thought to be a serious 
thing ; for supposing the shot to be red hot, the composition being inflammable, 
the ship might be set on fire, it then occidizing, if a shot would then pass 
through one side of a ship as in the first instance, it would pass through both 
sides, and natural!y come in contact with the composition first. The target 


was then turned, with the composition facing the shot. and the effect was awful ;)) 


the shot ae Se the composition and tearing the iron in every direc- 
tion, making a hole large enough for a man to creep through. Several shots 
were afterwards fired, all producing the same effect ; when it was thought that 
the composition might be the cause of this dreadful damage, and which must 
prove fatal to a ship if below water. The composition was accordingly re- 
moved from the target. and shots fired at it, which passed through the iron, 
making a round hole, without splintering it any way, so that a shot was after- 
wards repassed through it without any difficulty. 


INDOLENCE OF THE LATE SIR C. WETHERELL. 

A friend of ours, who happened to be serving his articles with 2n eminent 
solicitor in London, was instructed by his principal to call on Sir Charles 
with a document, setting forth acase in which involved a vast sum of mon- 
ey. Sir Charles’s opinion was requested. Our friend, then quite a youth, 


called. Sir Charles was busy. He informed the officials to request the young! 


gentleman to call to-morrow. He did so, and received the same notice. The 
case was one of great urgency. On the document was marked a notice to 
that effect. Sir Charles, however, was, or appeared to be, always engaged ; 
and the regular visit of our young friend was repeated with the same no-result 
during six weeks. At length the clerk advised him to step in and take Sir 
Charles by storm. Urged to desperation, he did so. He rushed into the apart 
ment, and there was Sir Charles enjoying oftum sine di, ¢, seated at the 
fire, with a foot resting on the side of the grate, and in a state of grievous 
dilapidation and undress, exhibiting altogether a most ridiculous spectacle. 
** What is the matter ?’’ said Sir Charles. “I have called,” said the young 
clerk, “daily for six weeks.” ‘+1 know you have,” said the lawyer, and with 
an expression so indifferent and so comical, that our young friend, overcome by 


the whole scene, burst fairly out into a shout of uncontrollable laughter. Suir 


C Wetherell did the same. The eflect was mutual, electrical, and irresisti- 
ble. Our young friend, when he could command breath, apolegised for his 


rudeness, saying that really he could not help it. “Neither could I,” said Sir’ 


Charles; ‘* but, in the meantime, I am really busy, and if you will call to- 


friends of the scenes he had witnessed, and was quite astonished at the accura- 
cy with which he remembered the various places we had visited during our voy- 
age. He used tosay, “ Ship walk—walk al! might—hard walk—then, by and 
by, anchor tumble down.”—Stokes’ Discoveries in Australia. 


MEXICAN AFFAIRS. 
The U. S. ship John Adams, from Vera Cruz, bound for Pensacola, touched 
at the S. W. Pass on the 7th inst. The John Adams left the squadron on the 
25th ult. 

Santa Anna had not yet arrived at the Capital. The last accounts left him 
at Ayotla, within about forty miles of the city of Mexico, towards which he 
seems to have travelled very slowly. Subjoined is a copy of a letter addressed 
by him to Almonte, the Secretary of War, from Ayotla : 

General Santa Anna, Commander in-Chief of the Liberating Army, to General 
Almonte, Minister of War of the Republic of Renan 
. Ayotla, 1 o'clock, A. M., Sept. 14, 1846. 

Sir,—I have received your favor of this date, acknowledging a decree issued 
by the Supreme Government of the nation, embracing a programme of the pro- 
ceedings adopted to regulate adue celebration of the re-establishment of the 
Constitution of 1824, the assumption by myself of the supreme executive pow- 
er, and the anniversary of the glorious cry of Dolores. 

My satisfaction is extreme to observe the enthusiasm with which preparations 
are made to celebrate the two great blessings which have fallen upon this na- 
tion—her independence and her liberty—and I am penetrated wit b the deepest 
gratitude to find that my arrival at the capital will be made to contribute to the 
solemnities of so great an occasion. In furtherance of this object, I shall make 
my entrance into that city to-morrow at mid-day, and desire, in contributing m 
jshare to the national jubilee, to observe such a course as may best accord dex § 
my duties to my country—beloved of my heart—and with the respect due to 
the will of the sovereign people. 

I have beencalled by the voice of my fellow-citizens to exercise the office 
of Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Republic. 1 was far from my na- 
tive land when intelligence of this renewed confidence, and of these new obli- 
jgations imposed upon me by my country was brought me, and J saw that the 
jimminent dangers which surrounded her on al! sides formed the chief motive 
for calling me to the head of the army. I now see a terrible contest with a per- 
fidious and daring enemy impending over her, in which the Mexican Republic 
must reconquer the insignia of her glory, and a fortunate issue, if victorious, or 
disappear from the face of the earth, if so unfortunate as to be defeated. I also 
see a treacherous faction raising its head from her bosom, which in calling up a 
form of government detested by the united nation, provokes a preferable sub- 
mission to foreign dominion ; and I behold, at last, that after much vacillation, 
that nation is resolved to establish her right to act for herself, and to arrange 
such a form of government as best suits her wishes. All this I have observed, 
and turned a listening ear to the cry of my desolated country, satisfied that she 
really needed my weak services at soimportant a period Hence | have come 


morrow I will examine the papers. Our friend had learned wisdom from expe- 
rience. He assured Sir Charles that unless the papers were examined now, 
they would never be. “I believe you are. nght,” said the knight. He then 
seized the document, and in three quarters of an hour he wrote down an opinion 
afterwards stood the test of a protracted suit in Chancery. — Cambridge 
Advertiser. 


Reform in the Papal States.—Cardinal Gizzi has addressed a circular, dated 

« Rome, August 24,” to the governors of the provinces of the Roman states, 
calling on them to adopt measures calculated to improve the religious and tem- 
condition of the poorer classes. ‘The document states, that the pope be- 

olds with the utmost pain, the quarrels, thefts, and other misdemeanors con- 
stantly recurring throughout the pontifical states ; that the chief causes of ‘his 
state of society must be found in the idle life, which the younger portion of the 


population are accustomed to lead, and in a want of proper instruction to prepare 


them for gaining an honest living by their industry. His holiness, in consequence, 
states, that in addition to his wish to see education and habits of industry gen- 
erally desseminated throughout his dominions, he proposes founding, without de- 
lay, an establishment at Rome, for the education of acertain number of boys be- 

ing to the working classes throughout the states, so that they might be, in 
the first place removed from the spot where they were likely to contract bad hab- 
its ; and in the next, might form a nucleus of well instructed non commissioned 
officers, calculated to suffice for the army required by the state. 


without hesitation or delay to place myself in subjection to her will, and desirous 
\|to be perfectly understood, upon reaching my native soil, I gave a full and pub- 
lic expression of my sentiments and principles. The reception which they met 
convinced me that I had not deceived myself, and I am now the more confirm. 
ed in them, not from having given them more consideration, but because they 
have found a general echo in the hearts of my fellow-citizens. 

I come, then, to carry my views into operation, and in compliance with 
the mandate of my country She calls me as Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
and in that capacity I stand ready toserve. The enemy occupies our harbours 

—he is despoiling us of the richest of our territories, and threatens us with his 
domination ! I go, then, to the head of the Mexican Army, an army the off- 
spring (e1jo) of a free people—and joined with it, I will fulfil my utmost duty 
in opposing the enemies of my country. I will die fighting. or lead the valiant 
Mexicans to the enjoyment of a triumph to which they are alike entitled by jus- 
tice, by their warlike character, and by the dignity and enthusiasm, which they 
have preserved, of a free nation. The war is a necessity of immediate import- 
ance ; every day’s delay is an age of infamy ; I cannot recede from the position 
which the nation has assigned me; I must go forward, unless I would draw 
upon myself the censure due to ingratitude for the favors with which I have 
been overwhelmed by my fellow-citizens ; or, unless I would behold her hum- 
bled and suffering under a perpetuation of her misfortunes. 

Your Excellency will at once perceive how great an error I should commit in 
assuming the supreme Magistracy, when my duty calls me to the field, to fight 


Vandyke and Rubens.—A curious anecdote is told concerning Rubens’ De- 
scent from the Cross. It is said that while Rubens was painting this master 
piece, his pupils bribed his servant to admit them to their master’s painting room 
one day, when he had gone into the country, and was not expected to return till) 
the eveni One of them, pushed by his companions, fell against the picture, 
and rubbed out alen’s arm, and the Virgin's cheek and chin, which Rubens, 
had just finished. Great was the consternation, and all sought to escape ; sy 
the servant, who would naturally have to bear the responsibility of the accident, 
as he alone was entrusted with the key of the painting room, locked the ses 


declared that no one should leave till Magdalen’s arm and the Virgin’s chee 
‘were restored to their pristine state. No objection could be urged to this, for i 


‘was but just ; and as the pnpils were prisoners, itulated. A gene 
vote was taken, in order t the election might fall nthe most pois: carpe 
their number, and one of them was chosen, tremblingly seized his 


against enemies of the Republic. 1 should disgrace myself, if, when called 


to the point of danger, I should spring to that power! Neither my loyalty nor 


my honour requires the abandonment of interests so dear to me. The single 
motive of my heart is to offer my compatriots the sacrifice of that blood which 
runs in my veins. I wish them to know that [ consecrate myself entirely to 
their service, asa soldier ought to do, and am only desirous further, to be per- 
mitted to point out the course by which Mexico may attain the rank to which 
her destinies call her. 

In marching against the enemy, and declining to accept of power, I give a 
proof of the sincerity of my sentiments ; ogg aw nation her own mistress, 
at liberty to pa Aa herself 2: heat fit e — for members of a 
Congress to form the constitution which the people wish to adopt, are proceed- 
ing. That Congress will now eosn convene, and while I shall be engaged in 
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the conflict in armed defence of her independence, the nation will “place such{lamongst the passengers that the ship would break up during the night beneath 


safeguards around her liberties as may best suit herself. 
If I should permit myself for a single moment, to take the reins of Govern- 
ment, the sincerity of my promises would be rendered questionable, and no con- 
fidence could be placed inthem. 
{ am resolved that they shall not be falsified, for in their redemption I behold 
the general good, as well as my honour as a Mexican and a soldier. I cannot 
abandon this position. ‘The existing Government has pursued a course with 
which the nation has shown itself content, and I have no desire to subvert it by 
taking its place. I feel abundant pleasure in remaining where I am, and flatter 
myself that the nation will applaud my choice. I shall joyfully accept such 
tasks as she shall continue to impose upon me; and while she is engaged in 
promoting the objects of civilization, I will brave every danger in supporting its 
benefits, even at the cost of my existence 
Will your Excellency have the goodness to tender to the Supreme Govern 
ment my sincere thanks for their kindness? [| will personally repeat them to- 
morrow, for which purpose I propose to call at the palace. I shall there em- 
brace my friends, and hastily pressing them to my heart, bid them a tender fare- 
well, and set out for the scene of war, to lend my aid to serve my country, or 
to perish among its ruins. 
beg to repeat to your Excellency assurances of my continued and special 
esteem. ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA. 


Correspondence of the N. O. Tropic. 
Orr Vera Cruz, Sept. 24th, 1846. 


The government has issued requisitions upon the States for their contingents 
of troops, requiring them to appear at the city of Mexico. or at San Luis Poto 


the force of the breakers which constantly burst over her decks. To add to 
that moment of woe, the lightning glared, the thunder bellowed ntously 
from a thick curtain of overhanging cloud, and the rain began to fall in torrents. 
The scene was one that baffles description. So far as the eye could pierce through 
the gloom, the sea was a general cauldron of foam, and the white spray lashing 
the sides of the ship, flew over all on board like snow flakes. As we said be- 
fore, the ship had outsailed the captain’s reckoning ; and the light on “ St. 
John’s Point” being mistaken for that of the “ Calf of Man,” she went ashore 
at Rathmullin, in Dundum Bay. Throughout the emergency Capt. Hoskin bee 
haved with admirable self-possession, energy, and with the greatest kindness ; 
ind immediately after the ship struck went down below, and, by his assurances, 
yuieted the excited apprehensions of the passengers. His efforts were success- 
fel. A portion of the passengers returned to their berths and slept till morning. 
Of the captain and ship the passengers speak in the highest terms. ‘The ship, 
previously to her striking, displayed in the gale the most admirable qualities as 
a sea boat ; and the captain, subsequently to that occurrence, acted as well as 
man could act. placed in a situation such as his. A passenger with whom we 
have conversed states :— 

“« T remained in the cabin until near nine o’clock, when, after taking a turn on 
deck, I retired to bed ; and I should say that not more than half an hour could 
have elapsed before I was alarmed by hearing much confusion on deck, and the 
men calling out to “ stopher!” Immediately after she took the ground, at 
which time the wind was blowing very fresh, and occasional showers were fall- 
ing. ‘The night was dark, but not so much so that we could not clearly see a 
light on shore ; but we could not tell what part of the coast we were on. The 
tide was flowing at the time, and. of course, it tended to drive us further in 


aap 70 days after the publication of the order. The States contribute as 
follows : 

The State of Mexico 8200 men; Jalisco 4000; Puebla 3800; Guanajuato 
3000 ; San Luis Potosi 1800; Zacatecas 1600; Queretaro 600 ; Oajaca 2000; 
Michoacan 1980; Vera Cruz 1000; Durango 600; Chihuahua 580; Sinaloa 
580 ; Aguascalientes 280, Forming an aggregate of 30,000 men. 

All persons between the ages of 16 and 50 are obliged by a recent decree, 
to take arms when required to do so, as members of the National Guard. 

A free pardon is tendered to all deserters from the regular line, who may re- 
turn to their respective corps within three months. 

All duties are remitted upon the introduction and sale of cannon, muskets, 
swords, and all kinds of arms and munitions of war, except powder, perhaps, 
for one year. 

The government promises to purchase such arms, etc. as may be needed, of 

rsons taking advantage of this permission. Measures are simultaneously 
taken to establish a national foundry, and the manufacture of gunpowder is 
thrown open to competition. States. associations, and individuals, engage to 
raise and maintain bodies of troops in proportion to their means, and entirely 
independent of Government requisitions. Puebla, sends to the frontier, armed 
and supported at her sole cost, 1000 men. One citizen of Mexico raises an 

ual number, calling upon the Government for means of arming them only. 
The members of the Supreme Court of Justice, in session, recently, came to 
similar determination. 

Alvarez, who seized the Californian supplies, and made war against the au- 
thorities, last April, has given in his adhesion to Santa Anna’s Government, and 
expresses a desire to help the Mexicans to “ vengeance against the insolent 
conquerers of the New World, who have usurped the immense territory of 


towards the main land. In company with one or two other passengers, I re- 
mained on deck during the next four hours, when the wind having moderated, 
and all danger, as regarded life, being at an end, the boats were put in readi. 
ness for immediate service, if required, but, thank God, it remained comparative- 
ly calm ; and at low water in the morning we were so near the shore, that cart 
and cars could approach within a short distance of us, and the passengers, with 
their luggage, were in a short time landed.” 

It is not possible to describe the interest and anxiety which this event caused 
in Liverpool on the 24th, and in London on the followmg day. Our office was, 
throughout the day, oesieged by anxious inquirers ; and in order to lay before 


the readers of the European ‘Times all the particulars of this unfortunate disas- 


ter, we proceeded to Ireland, which enables us to give the following particulars, 
in addition to the brief sketch above. 
We reached Dundrum Bay on the 27th, and found the Great Britain high 


up, about 300 yards from, and lying parallel with, the shore at ay ieee 


mark. At spring-tide, she had drifted inward about 100 feet since the night 


she struck, but had not sustained any damage beyond the loss of her rudder, 
which is now entirely cut away, and her screw at liberty, uninjured, and in 
working order. Walking completely round, you see her lying on a bed of sand, 
under which, a few feet deep, are solid rocks. She has evidently, after she 
first took the ground. run several of her own lengths into the sand, and is now 
apparently embedded some five or six feet. ‘To us, it appears—and this seems 
to be the prevailing opinion with almost every one in the neighbourhood—ex- 
tremely doubtful whether she will ever be got off. 


She had on board 1000 tons of coals, 60"tons of freight, and 100 tons of 


water, which have been removed prior to the next springs which commenced 
on the 3d inst. She now liesbetween the coast guard-house and the Cow-and- 


—_ Calf Rocks. She must have passed near the latter, which are only to be seen 


An edict issued the 4th September from the government appointing a com- 
mission, composed of five gehtlemen, to digest and report a plan, the heads of| 
which are furnished to them, for rewarding and providing for eons from the 
American army. They are :— 

Ist. To determine upon the number of acres of land which the govern- 
ment shall grant, and the terms upon which they shall be granted, to such per- 
sons, as, not being natives of the United States, shall abandon the ranks of the 
North Americans and pass over to ours.” 

2d. « To designate the uncultivated lands which the government shall appro 
priate to this object in the different States.” 

$d. «To propose means by which the government may best render assis- 
tance to the individuals referred to, in transporting their families, if they have 
any, and in furnishing them with the necessary implements of farming.” 


SAD DISASTER TO THE NOBLE STEAM SHIP 
GREAT BRITAIN.” 


at low water, and are situated in a great depth of water, upon which, had she 
strack, she must have gone down, and perhaps every soul have perished. 
There are numerous other very dangerous breakers, extending a long distance, 
immediately where she struck, which would destroy any ship that is unfortu- 
nate enough to strike on them. Shortly after our arrival, all the freight, with 
the exception of some ten bales, was removed to the Liverpool steam tug 
Dreadnought, for shipment by the Caledonia. On the Captain of that steamer 
Captain Hoskins bestows great praise for the extraordinary exertions which he 
used to assist the Great Britain, and to get the freight away. 


A party on the spot furnished our Mr. Edward Wilmer with the following 


narrative : 


When she struck the utmost consternation ensued,—the captain. sailors, and 


levery one on board, conceiving that they were commencing with fair wind, fair 


weather, and had every prospect of making a speedy and a very prosperous 
voyage. After proceeding very rapidly from Liverpool she ran on shore on the 


sand banks off Tyrella Watch-house, Dundrum Bay, about half-past nine 


It is with extreme regret we have to announce that this noble vessel has met|{o’clock on the night of the 22d, the day she left Liverpool. The passengers, 
with another disaster on her last outward passage from Liverpool to New York,|/one hundred and eighty-five in number, were all safely landed. The news of 
and one which. we fear may disable her from ever again crossing the Atlantic |/this disaster reached Downpatrick and the surrounding neighbourhood early on 

She left this port on the morning of the 22nd ult., taking one hundred andj |the following morning, and the spot was crowded with anxious spectators. e 
eighty five passengers. about sixty tons of valuable fine goods, as freight, and japproaches to the shore were thronged with vehicles of every grade, from the 


about the same measurement of passengers’ luggage. 


he took her departure, |\nobleman’s carriage to the peasant’s cart. ‘The whole of the day was employed 


witnessed by a large concourse of spectators, amid the eheers of con regated in landing the passenger's luggage, which was done with the aid of small boats, 
thousands and the roar of artillery. After clearing the Bell Buoy, she bore |carts, &c., all of which was conveyed to Downpatrick : and from that place the 
away for the Calf of Man, with the intention of running the rorth-about passage |passengers proceeded in carriages and jaunting-cars, to Belfast and Warren 
between the Isle of Man and Ireland. The morning was beautiful, the wind |Point, where they took passage for Liverpool. It was blowing a strong gale at 
was fair, the ship was in excellent trim, and she had abundant promise of a pleas- |the time, from S.S.E. The night was exceedingly dark, and the rain fell in 
ant and rapid passage, and that, too, under the command of an able and expe- |torrents Immediately on her striking, rockets were thrown up and guns fired 
rienced captain, who had most successfully for some years navigated the Atlan- |from the vessel, which were immediately answered by the coast-guard, from 
tic Ocean, to the satisfaction of his passengers, the commercial public, and the the watch house at that station. This was shortly before ten-o’clock. At day- 


company by whom he was employed. 


light the next morning, Captain Morris, the chief officer of the coast-guard, 


For about ten hours the noble palace of iron,—the largest that perhaps tenants) |stationed at St. John’s Point, with his staff, was in attendance, and rendered 


the deep, —was propelled by steam and wind at the rate of 12 or 13 knots an 


o'clock, in the afternoon, the island was distinctly visible on the starboard bow. 


valuable services to the passengers ; granted them the use of the watch-house, 
‘hour, In fact it may be said that she had over run herself. At four to five!|and used every means to protect their luggage.” 


Among the passengers were the distinguished Danseuses Viennoises, 48 in 


Shortly afterit set in to rain, and the wind increased, the ship making excellent) number ; they are all German but two, one of these is French and the other 


, and the passengers uncommonly deligbted with the vessel and her ad- 


English. From their extreme youth, the eldest being not more than twelve 


rain gesiiioe as asea boat. Night then closed in, dark and wet, and the! years old, and the youngest about six, the greatest sympathy and care was 
wind gradually freshened into a half-gale. The log was repeatedly taken. The’ jevinced for these little travellers. They appeared quite unconscious of their 


weather was thick and foggy. and the ship passe 
without being able to distinguish the lighthouse at that station. About half-past! 


nine o’clock, at night, the passengers were startled by an extraordinary noise on 


the Calf lights before dark, |situation—some of them were sleeping beside their luggage on the shore ; the 
more vigorous were setting out a repast in the coast guard watch-house, and 
others innocently amusing themselves with picking up the shells on the beach, 


deck. and a ery of “ stop her !”—“ aground, aground !”—« the breakers, the!/There were four adult females accompanying them, one of whom stated that 
breakers !”—* we are wrecked !”"—oh, we are wrecked!” A general fear pre-||they had an engagement on their arrival in New York of fifteen hundred dollars 
vailed that the ship was in collision withsome other vessel ; but was soon ant a week. During the day, the steamer Prince of Wales went round from Bel- 


that she had stranded. The night was dark and stormy, the ship beat incessant- 


‘ly upon the sand, the breakers repeatedly breaking heavily over her, and one of found to be imposs 
m fe life. ‘the re ‘ little fairies and their guardian to that city on their way back to Liverpool. 


boats was carried from its fastenings on the quarter. 


fast to render the Great Britain assistance: that was tried at high water and 


ible ; she, therefore, returned to Belfast, taking these forty 


Alarms and cries instantly pervaded the ship, and apprehensions were general 


‘A most vigorous attempt will be made on the 5th inst. to get her afloat, for 


| 
| 
| 
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leep water. We, however, greatly fear that this attempt will not be success. 
ful. 

A letter dated Dundrum Bay, October 2, contains the following : 

“The Great Britain remains in nearly the same state as when you left. She 
is taking a little more water. The pumps were working nearly all day yester- 
day. They have got the cargo out, and are now discharging the coals on the! 
beach. There are two steam vessels here ; should Monday be fine, they will 
try to get her off at high tide. I hear the Sea Nymph, Newry steamer, is to be 
here on Monday, with two others, to try if they can move her.” 

It will be seen by the following that a deputation of the Great Britain's pas- 
sengers waited on the Managers of the British and North American Koyal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, to induce them, if possible, to send out the steam ship 
Acadia. 

At ten o’clock on Monday, the 28th ult., the deputation from the passengers 

by the Great Britain waited upon Messrs. Maclver, to learn their answer as to 
whether the Acadia could be sent out to America. ‘The interview lasted nearly 
an hour; and at eleven o'clock the deputation returned to the George Hotel, 
Dale street, to report the result to a large meeting of their fellow A -semgpe pet 
Mr. Rennie, of Providence, again presided, and called upon Mr. Watt to re- 


Pr. Watt spoke as follows :—We waited upon Messrs. Maclver & Co., and 
they told us that they had examined their contract with the Government, ‘They 
had it upon their table, and they suffered us to read over the particular pas- 
sages which applied to this case. The substance is, that their penalty for break- 
ing the contract, in not having a vessel ready to be despatched. is a forfeiture 
of £500 sterling for every twelve hours of delay. Independently of that, their 
contract must be taken as a whole, and a difficulty occurring at one time may 
produce, they said, a recurrence of difficulties which might extend throughout 
the whole term of their contract. On that ground they were under the ne- 
cessity of refusing to send any vessel of theirs. They said, however, in ex- 
plaining themselves, that in the event of any difficulty, there is no vessel in the 
kingdorn which they could take up to answer any emergency, and which would 
pass the Admiralty survey. 


Foreign Summarp. 


The Royal marriages in Spain, form the most prominent points of discussion} 


in the Eoropean journals. The London Times and the Morning Chronicle pro- 
test in strong terms against the Montpensier union with the infanta. 
_ There had been large sales of Cottoh, and prices, if anything, were a shade 


he market for all kinds of produce continued buoyant, and at rapidly ad- 
vancing prices. 

The news from the Continent is not important. 

The papers announce the death of Thomas Clarkson, the well known philan- 


ist. 

The Bishop of St. Asaphs and Sir John Williams, Judge of the Court of the 
Queen’s bench, had died since our last advices. Mr. Vaughan Williams has been 
appointed as the successor of the latter. 

.  Appointments.— The London Gazette anounces the following appointments : 
—The Right Hon. Sir Charles Edward Grey, Knt., to be governor of the Island 
of Jamaica ; Lieut. Col. Wm. Reid, Governor of the Islands of Barbadoes, 
Grenada, St. Vincent, Tobago, and St Lucia ; Capt. Chas. Elliot, Governor of 
Bermudas or Somers Islands ; and the Kt Hon Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart, Go- 
venor of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The first number of a new novel by Dickens, called «« Dombey and Son,” has 

peared in London.—The sale has been immense. The work is to be com- 

eted in twenty parts. The tale it is said, is based on a foundation sufficient- 
'y ample to develope all Mr. Dickens’ powers. It promises to embrace the com- 
mercial life of London, and all kinds of Cockney life, from the thriving merchant 
down to the humblest costermonger. 

The state of the cotton trade is a subject of much anxiety and a good deal of 
comment. Since the beginning of May, five months ago, prices have advanced 
enormously, at least twenty five per cent, or a penny per pound. 

All kinds of provisions are high in price. Butter, Beef, and Pork meet with 


an excellent demand, and have greatly enhanced in value of late. Wheat, flour, || 
and Indian corn, are now sold at exorbitant rates, and from present appearances| 


there is little prospect of their receding in value. 

it will be perceived that the Sugar market has been rather buoyant. 
sales have taken place and advanced prices paid. 

The Iron market has ruled firm since we last addressed our readers. 

The Crops.—The editor of the Circular to Bankers, than whom a more care-, 
ful observer does not exist, has just published the results of his recent investiga- 
tions into the state of the crops. The editor observes : 

« The spread of the disease has been signally arrested, and a much larger crop 
of potatoes in Great Britain, and we suspect also in Ireland, will, we trust, be 

rved than any man dared to hope for a few weeks ago. This is so far ex- 
tremely satisfactory, and has afforded us much relief.” 

The food prospects of the country form a subject of anxious controversy. The 
failure of the potatoe crop is not regarded as quite so heavy a calamity as it was 
a short time back. ‘ihe fine autumnal weather we have been enjoying during 
the last six or seven weeks, which approaches, in its mild beauty, to the In- 
dian summer of America, has had the effect of arresting the progress of the po 
tatoe disease. 

There are now unloading on the Dublin 
with potatoes from the United States. 
selling at the rate of ten pence per stone. 
the commencement of an extensive import trade of the once staple commodity 

Treland 


The Government seems disposed to do all it can to meet the evil in Ireland. 
Every means are being taken to find the people employment, which is equivo- 
lent to finding them with food, and large stocks of provisions are forthcoming 
from America and elsewhere. Nevertheless there had been some famine riots 
in various parts of Ireland. 


Large 


two American vessels freighted 
y are of excellent quality, and 


IRELAND. 
_ The papers from this country are filled with reports of meetings held to 
vide means for the employment of the people. ia 
At Youghall serious outbreaks have taken Lord Stuart De Decies,| 


We understand that this is but): 


it h the street | 


journed, the mob, which had collected in large numbers, began to hoot, using 

menaces, threats, and opprobrious epithets, which evidently betokened their ex- 

itreme willingness to do violence to his lordsh'». A party of hussars were 

obliged to escort him to Dromore. On the cavalry returning, the mob attacked 

them. A ringleader, named Power, was very severely sabred, but was carried 

loffby the populace, when their assaults were redoubled. Several of the horse- 

men were severely hurt, and the force being small were obliged to retreat for 

their lives. The Irish papers now before us also contain accounts of out- 

breaks at Fermoy and Cloyne. At Castle-Martyr a number of men, women, 

‘and children, entered that village, and, marching through it, to the terror of 
ithe inhabitants. commenced an attack on the few bakers’ and huxters’ shops, 

and seized on all they could lay their hands on. From the village they pro- 

jceeded to the residence of the Earl of Shannon, contiguous to Castle-Martyr. 

The mob threatened to pull down the castle over the head of his lordship, and 

jthat they would return the following day in increased numbers to carry their 

jthreat into execution. 

| The Government have decided upon directing the Board of Works not to 
limit the operation of the Labor Rate Act to the making of roads, but to ex- 
jtend it to all works which may prove of general utility, and to the general im- 
‘provement of the district. Payments are to be made weekly to the poor. 

| On the 28th ultimo, a serious food riot took place at Dungarvon. The mob 
jmustered 11 or 12 thousand strong, and were about to attack the merchant’ 
istores, but a troop of dragoons which arrived in time, had to charge them re- 
jpeatedly. ‘The people, however, continued to throw stones, and the state of 
affairs began to look very serious. The dragoons were tlen ordered to fire, 
and it is said that about 20 shots were discharged. Two men were seriously 
)wounded, but we are glad to find they are still living. 

| ‘The Young Ireland party held a meeting in Dablin, on Sunday last, but were 
not successful, as the moral-force men carried all their own way, and succeeded 
in carrying a vote of confidence in the learned member for Cork. Mr (Con- 
nell has not returned from Darrynane. ‘The last two weeks has brought from 
him epistles to Mr. Ray, which have been read at the meetings of the Royal 
Association on the 21st and 28th ult. The chief topic in his letters is in ref- 
jerence to the distress of the laboring classes throughou: the Kingdom. 


The Spanish Royal Marriages.—The English Government have made a form- 
al protest—both to the Spanish and French Courts—against the marriage of the 
jollowing 


|Duke of Montpensier with the [nfanta Louisa of Spain. We find the 
jaccount of the protest made by Lord Normanby at Paris : 

«Tt is on the ground that itis likely tolead to a violation of that article ot 
the Treaty of Utrecht by which the Ouieans, in common with the other French 
branches of the House of Bourbon are declared to be disqualified from ever 
‘reigning in Spain ; and, also, on the further ground that the proposed marriage 
is contrary to the terms of an agreement come to between the English and French 
/Ministers, on the occasion of her Majesty's visit to the King of the French, at 
the Chateau d’Eu. At the Council of Ministers, held on Sunday, a reply to 
the memorandum of the British Government, read to M. Guizot by Lord Nor- 
jmanby on Friday, and of which he subsequently sent a copy to that Minister, 
was agreed upon. The reply is to be sent through the French Embassy in 
‘London. M. Guizot was charged with the drawing of it up, and with its trans- 
\mission, in the course of the present week, to Count Jarnac, in London, to be 
icommunicated to Lord Palmerston ” 

Notwithstanding this protest, it was supposed that both the proposed mar- 
riages would take place on the | 0th inst. 

Paris, September 283—Public attention is fixed on the marriage between the 
Duc de Montpensier and the Princess Louisa of Spain, and the consequences 
arising therefrom, to the exclusion of all other subjects. The interest this af- 
fair has created has been intense, and is still by no means subsided. The news- 
papers have been filled with it ; the Bourse has been convulsed by it ; the con- 
versation of every circle has been abaut it. The opposition newspapers, es 
pecially the Nationel, the Republican organ, and the Constitutionel, the journal 
lof M. Thiers, have denounced the marriage as contrary to the true interests ot 
'France, inasmuch as it may lead to disastrous complications hereafter. They 
insist that it is only done to gratify the personal ambition of the King, and to 
bring to the coffers of his son a vast fortune of thirty million of francs. 

This morning the Duc de Montpensier. accompanied by his*brother, the Duc 
d’Aumale, and a very heavy suite, set out for Madrid. He will arrive there on 
the 6th of next month and the marriage will take place on the 10th. He takes 
‘with him presents of immense value. 


| ¥ Despatches have been sent tothe Prince de Joinville to make all sail to the 
eastern coast of Spain with his squadron, in order to prevent by active surveil. 
jlance, the landing of the Comte de Montemolin and the other Carlist chiefs. 

On the 2ist instant, Mr. Bulwer, on the part of the English government, 
\tested against the marriage of the Princess Louisa, of Spain, to the Duc de 
Montpensier. On the same day, Mr. Bulwer was received by Queen Isabella 
‘IL. in @ private audience, and congratulated her majesty on her approaching 
marriage. The Infanta was not present, and the excuse made (by the journals) 
for her absence is, that she has been slightly indisposed for the few previous 
‘days. 
Se pus and China,— By the extraordinary express in anticipation of the over- 

mail. 

A variety of reports are in circulation respecting the unsettled state of affairs 
on the north west frontier The Sikhs, it is said, are determined to re- 
ize their army, but several of the Hill tribes are already so dissatisfied that it 1s 
expected they will refuse to submit. Under these circumstances the Mahara- 
ja's government has, it is said, already generally solicited that the British army 
may remain at Lahore for a longer period than that originally fixed by the Gov- 
ornor-General. 
The intelligence from Hyderbad states that the Nizam has been compelled 
to solicit the advice and assistance of the Resident. ‘The expulsion of the Ro- 
hillas had at length been determined upon, and the Resident having taken mat- 
ters into his own hands, the refractory Zemindurs have submitted with the ex- 
ception of the tributary Zemindur of Gudwal, against whom the troops of the 


|contingent will be employed. 


Vur intelligence from China speaks of the preparations making for the evac- 

uation of Chusan. 

Riots in Canton.— Between five and six o'clock on the afternoon of Wednes- 

day, the 8th, an lish merehant, an old resident in China, was passing 
ing from the American factories to Chungwo, or Ming- 

qua’s.Hong, when he was impeded by a crowd of idle Chinese, such as are to 

be found loitering about in that neighbourhood. One of them he pushed out 


“Lieutenant of the country of Waterford, had a fnarrow escape on the 24th ult. 
- His Lordship presided at the adjourned ex i presentment sessions 
the barony of Decies, in the county of Waterford. After the sessions had ad- 


and afterwards ran away. He was pursued and caught near Mingqua’s 
Hong ; and having been dragged inside, was bound to a post col information 


ms way, upon which the China-man first strock him, then threw a stone at 


A 
which anchors are being placed in convenient situations, which, with her pro- 
Her, and the assistance of some steamers, it is hoped she may be draw: ‘nto iH 
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of what had occurred was sent to the British consul. In the meantime. how- 
ever, the man contrived to escape, but was a second time caught by another 
foreign resident, and brought back to the Hong. 

A crowd now began to gather outside, and believing themselves sufficiently 
powerful to wreak tkeir vengeance on the foreigners, they forced open the gates 
of the Hong, rescued the man, and stoned the foreigners who had taken refuge 
i, the house. The mob, which had by this time greatly increased, now began 
to batter the doors and windows with stones, brickbats, &c., and attempted to 
fire the building by throwing in crackers and other lighted materials. This 
state of matters continued till about half-past seven, P. M., when it was deci- 
ded to throw open the gates of the American Garden, where the greater por- 
tion of the foreign residents had collected with fire arms. They divided them- 
selves into companies, with each a commander. One division faced towards) 
Old China street, while another marched round to the front of Mingqua’s Hong 
The mob, having previously over-mastered and driven off the Chinese police. 
stood their ground in China street and beyond Mingqua’s Hong, and sent a per- 
fect storm of stones and brickbats at their opponents, who returned the compli- 
ment with a volley of balls. This had the effect of clearing the place. and the 
mob moved off, leaving, according to the most probable account, four dead and 
ten or twelve wwonthod. though the numbers are variously given, the highest 
being thirteen killed and twenty wounded. 

In the pro¢lamation of the Chinese magistrate Sz the casualties are stated 
to have been three killed and six wounded. On the other side three persons 
were hurt, one, a Parsee, rather severely. When the fray became serious, in- 
formation was given to the Chinese authorities, by whom a body of soldiers and 
armed police was sent, and they were now very useful in clearing the streets ; 
but their influence only began to be felt when the foreigners had proved them- 
selves more than a match for the rabble. ‘To guard against another attack, 
the foreign community patroled the streets during the night. In the meantime, 
assistance had been sent for from Whampoa. Captain Steen Bille having for 
tunately chanced to be at Canton, dispatched an express for a party of the sail- 
ors and marines of the Danish frigate under his command. who arrived in boats 
in tow of the Corsair steamer ; messages were likewise sent to the English and 
American merchant vessels, so that in the morning the foreigners mustered in 

eat force, sufficient, at all events, to keep their assaults in check. ‘The mob, 

owever, remained quiet, probably thinking that they had had enough the pre 
vious evening, and that with such reinforcements they would fare still worse, 
were they to try a second encounter, for though threats of vengeance were 
rife, and foreigners next day were hooted and insulted as they passed through 
the streets, there has not since been any further outbreak. Probably, therefore, 
there will be no demand on the services of her Majesty's ship Vestal, which 
was dispatched to Whampoa on Sunday, and being under orders for the North. 
she will not, we presume, delay her departure, should every thing be reported 

uiet in Canton—thus once more leaving our countymen there to depend on! 
their own stout hearts, with such assistance as fortune may send them.”— 
China Mail. 

Still Later from India.—Just as we are about to goto press, we received 
by Lieut. Waghorn’s extraordinary Express, via Trieste, letters and despatches 
from Bombay to the 27th of August. 

The news contained in the papers before us is not of an important character. 
The Sikh Government was in a tottering state ; for the Queen Mother, and her 

amour, Wuzeer Lall Singh, had no hold on the affections of the people. The 

ritish authorities, in anticipation of a convulsion in the Sikh territory, were 
busy in preparing for the emergency, and putting down the expected revolt. 
Lord Hardinge and Gough were at Simla. Ghoolab Singh was reported to be 
in a very unsatisfactory state. ‘Ihe Sikh province of Moultan was still at war 
with Lall Singh It was rumoured that Sir Charles Napier was about to retire, 
in consequence of ill-health which is said to have been seriously affected by the 
climate. In the Affghan territory, there seemed a desire, on the part of the 
notorious Akhbar Khan, who is anxious to have an opportunity of regaining pos- 
session of Peshawar, and even Cashmere. Intrigues and counterplots were in} 
full play at Cabul. The cholera, after having ravaged Kurrachee and Hydera- 
bad, attacked the villages along the Indus. ‘Ihe rainy season had not termi- 
nated when the mail set out. 


PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

War-Orrice, Sept. 18.—9th Lgt. Drags.—R. Hoghton, Gent. to be Cor. 
without pur. v. French, prom. Coldstream Guards —Ens. E. H. Dering, from 
the 68th Ft. to be Ens. and Lt. by pur. v. Verner who rets. 14th Ft.—Lt. W.) 
Douglas to be Capt. without pur. v. Bvt.-Maj. M. C. Lynch, who rets. upon full, 
pay. 29th F ta Bet. Maj. E. Lugard, from the 31st Ft. to be Capt. v. L’Es- 
trange, whoex. 3ist Ft.—Capt. H. P. L’Estrange, from the 29th Ft. to be} 
Capt. v Lugard, who ex. 34th F't.—Lt. M. G. Best to be Adjt. v. Bourke, who 
res. the Adjcy. only. 44th Ft.—Assist.-Surg. E. Robertson, M. D., from the! 
69.h Ft. to be Surg v. Murray, prom. on the Staff. 47th F't.—Captain G. T. 
Evans from the 74th Ft. to be Capt. v. Patton, whoex, 54th Ft —E. J. Ma- 
thias, Gent. to be Ens without pur. v. Marriott, app. Qurmstr. 61st Ft.—Lt.| 
C. R. Richardson, from the 62d Ft. to be Lt. v. Maunsell, who ex. 62d Ft.—, 
Lt. R. Maunsell, from the 61st Ft. to be Lt. v. Richardson, who ex. 68th Ft! 
—C. U. Shuttleworth, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Dering, app. to the Cold-' 
stream Guards. 69th Ft.—To be Capts. without pur.: Lt. G. Losack; Lt. 
W.J.B.M. Moore. ‘To be Lts. without pur.: Lt. F. G. W. Fearon, from the; 
57th Ft.; Ens. G. H. Evans; Ens. D. Dunne, v. Losack. ‘To be Ens. with. 
out pur.: J. H. Belton, Gent.; C. Gilborne, Gent.; R. Fitagerald, Gent. v.' 
Evans ; O. Coathupe, Gent. v. Dunne. To be Assist.-Surg : Assist.-Surg. R.| 
V. George, M.D. from the 3d West India Regt. v. Robertson, prom. in the 44th! 
Ft. 74th Ft.—Capt. W. D. P. Patton, from the 47th Ft. to be Capt. v. Evans, 
who ex. 80th Ft.—Ens. R. C. Gordon, to be Lt. without pur. v. Bodle, app.| 
Qurmastr. ; Qurmastr.-Serg. R. Crawford to be Ens. v. Gordon ; Lt. G. Bodie) 
to be Quarmastr., v. Hayes, decs. 84th Ft —Ens.?D. O’Brien to be Lt. with- 
out pur. v. M’Cann, dec. 2d West India Regt.—Ens. T. P. Wright to be Lt. 


20th Ft. : Assist.-Surg. J. Morrison, fm. the 89th Ft. to be Surg. v. Teevan, 
prom.—25th Ft. : HD. Parrot, Gent. to be Ens. without pur. v. Strange. whose 
app. has been can.—29th Ft.: Lt. E. T. Fitzgerald, fm. the 3d W. I. Regt. to 
be Lt. v. Henry, who rets.—30th Ft. : M. Walker, Gent. to be Ens. without 
pur. v. Butler, prom. in the 69th Ft.—47th Ft. : Serg.-Maj. W. M‘Intosh to be 
Qrtrmstr. v. O’Donnell, dec.—64th Lt. W. B. Jopp to be Capt. po v. Fow- 
nes, who rets. ; Ens. N. H. Shute to be Lt. by pur. v. Jopp : H.R. C. Godley, 
Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Shute. —69th Ft. : Ens. C. E. Butler, fm. the 30th 
Ft. to be Lt. without pur. v. Carmichael, app. Adjt. ; Ens. G. Bagot to be Lt. 
by pur. v. Mundell, who rets. ; J. Smyth, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Bagot ; 
Lt. C, J. Carmichaelto be Adjt. v. Moore, prom.—7Ist Ft. : Ens. W. S. Prince 
to be Lt. by pur. v. Domville, who rets.; W. N. Micklethwait, Gent. to be Ens. 
by ee v. Prince.—84th Ft. : Ens. A. Macbean, fm. the 97th Ft. to be Ens. 
without pur. v. O’Brien, prom.—87th F't. : See. Lt. F.'T. Patterson, to be First 
Lt. without pur. v. J. W Austin, superseded ; the Hon. A. M. Cathcart, to be 
Sec. Lt. v. Patterson.—97th Ft. : A. Macbean, Gent. tobe Ens by pur. v. Peat, 
who rets. ; R. F. Holme, Gent. to be Ens. without pur. v. Macbean, app. to 
the 84th Ft.—3d W. I. Regt.—Ens. C. F. Amiel to be Lt. by pur. v. Fitz- 
gerald, app. to the 29th Ft. ; W. I Lutman, Gent. tobe Ens. by pur. v. Amiel. — 
Staff—Lt. J. Sabine, fm. h.-p. Ryl. African Corps (repaying the difference), to 
be Paymstr. of a Recruiting District, v. Lucas, dec.—Hospital Staff—Staff.- 
Surg. of the First Class J. Hall. M. D., to be Deputy Inspector-Gen. of Hos- 
pitals ; Staff.-Surg. of the Sec. Class T. Atkinson, M. D. to be Stafi-Surg. of 
the First Class; Surg. S. Teevan, M. D. fm. the 20th Ft. to be Stag-Surg. of 
the First Class, v. T. Smith, M. D. whorets. upon h.-p. ; Assit.-Surg. A. Fer- 
guson, M. D. fm. the 18th Ft. to be Staff-Surg. of the Sec. Class ; Assist.- 
Surg. F. Roberts, fm. the 59th Ft. to be Staff-Surg. of the Sec. Class.—To be 
Assist -Surgs. to the Forces—G. W. P. Sparrow, Gent. ; E. W. 'T. Mande- 
ville, Gent. ; W. T. Black, Gent. ; W. Cameron, M. D. ; B. Nicholson, M. 


Db. ; J. S. Grant, M. D. ; F. B. Phillipson, Gent. 


War orrice, Oct. 2.—5th Drag. Gds., Ens. G. Goad from 93d Ft. to be cor. 
by -, v. Peard. who rets. 7th Drag. Gds.: Staff Surg. of the second class, 
G, N. Foaker to be surg., v. Graves app. to the 4th Light. Drags. 4th Light 
Drags. : Surg. J.S. Graves from the 7th Drag. Gds., to be surg., v. E, S. 
Graham, M. ». who rets. upon h. p. 8th Light Drags. : Surg. G. Dolmage, 
from 54th Ft. to be surg., v. J. Squair who rets. cn p. 14th Light Drags.; 
Quarterm. J. Cornes, from 52d Ft. to be Cor. without pur., v. G. A. Foster, 
dismissed the service by the sentence of a general court martial. 1st or Gre- 
nadier Regt. of Ft. Gds. ; Capt. and Lt., Col. Sir O. Honeyman, Bart., to be 
Maj., by pur. with the rank of Col. in the army, v. Boldero, who rets. ; Lt. and 
Capt. H. Cartwright to be Capt. and Lt. Col. by pur., v. SirO. Honyman; Ens. 
and Lt., the Hon. H. A. Neville, to be Lt. and Capt. by pur., v. Cartwright. 
Scots Fusilier Gds. ; Lt. and Capt. F. Brandreth, to be Capt. and Lt. Col. by 
pur., v Knox who rets. ; Ens. and Lt. H. P. Hepburn, to be Lt. and Capt. by 
pur., v. Brandreth ; Ens. W. Aitchison, from the 91st Foot, to be Ens. and Lt, 
by pur. v. Hepburn. 14th Regt. of Ft. ; Ens. C. C. Newman, to be Lt. with- 
out pur., v. Macdonald, app. adjt.; C. F. Fuller Gent., to be Ens. v. Newman ; 
Lt. R. Macdonald, to be adjt, v Douglas, prom. 18th Ft—O’Connor D’Arcey, 
M.D., to be assist-surg, v Ferguson, prom to be stafi-surg of the second class. 
37th Ft—Lt. H. J. Curteis, to be capt, by pur, v Clay, who rets; Ens T. M. 
Machel, to be lieut, by pur, v Curteis ; W i. Bennet, Gent to be ens by pur, 
v Machel. 44th Ft G. Barchard, Gent., to be ens, by pur, v Copland, whe 
rets. 59th Ft Assist.-Surgeon R. B. Wigstrom, from Ist West India Regt, 
to be assist-surg, v Roberts, promoted to be staff surgeon of the second clase, 
76th Ft—Staff Surg of the second class R. T. Scott, to be surg, v Maclean, 
who exch. 84th Ft—Lt. C. F. Campbell to be captain, without pur, v Day, 
deceased; Ens D. Maunsell to be lieut, v Campbell; R. H. trash, Bena, to 
be ens, v Maunsell. 87th Ft E.B Maunsell, Gent, tobe second lieut, by 
pur, v Magan, who rets. 89th Ft R. Gilbourne, Gent., to be assist-surg, v 
Morison, prom in the 20th Ft. 93d Ft A. Young, Gent., to be Ens by pur, v 
Goad, app to the 5th Dragoon Guards. 96th Ft Lt. F. J. Hugonin, to be 
capt, by pur, v Butler, who rets; Ens J. W. Lloyd, to be lieut, by pur, v Hu. 
gonin; O. Lowry, Gent., to be ens, by pur, v Lloyd. 1st West India Regt 
J. Madden, Gent , to be assist-surg, v B. Wigstrom, app to the 59th Foot. 
Hospital Staff. Surgeon A. Maclean, M.D., from the 76th Ft, to be staff surg 
of the second class, v Scott, who exch ; Surg W. Robinson, M.D., supernu- 
merary in the West India Regts, to be surg of the second class, v Atkinson, 
prom ; Staff Assist Surg J. L. Hartwell, to be staff surg of the second class, 
v Foaker, app to the 7th Dragoon Guards. Brevet. Capt J. C. Burmester, 
of the Royal Engineers, to be major in the army ; Capt. W. F. Grant, of the 


rm Regt of Bengal Native Infantry, to be major in the army in the East In- 
ies. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 a — per cent. prem. 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1846. 


By the Caledonia, which arrived at Boston on Tuesday night, we have our 
regular files to the 4th inst. 

The news of the unfortunate wreck of the Great Britain, being accompanied 
with the certainty that the lives of all her passengers were safe, has put at rest 
many an anxious and aching heart. She went ashore in Dundrum bay, on the 
coast of Ireland, and an attempt was to have been made on the 5th inst., to get 


\|her afloat, but we think with little probability of success. Full particulars will 


be found in our columns. 

The news in a political point of view is not very important—trade was in a 
flourishing condition, prices of provisions and manufactures high, and the only 
drawback appears to be the failure of the potato crop, which, however, appears 


without pur. vice Potts, deceased. To be Ens. without pur.; Sergt.-Major P. 
M'Loughlin, from the Coventry Recruiting District, v. Dagg, prom. ; W.H P, 
Strachan, Gent. v. Wright. 3d West India Regt.—A. Concannon, M. D. to 
be Assist.-Surg. v. George, app. to the 69th Ft. Staff—Bvt. Lt.-Col. H. Have-! 
lock, of the 53d Ft, to be Dept. Adjt.-Gen. to her Majesty’s Forces serving at 
Bombay, vice Lt.-Col. Martin, dec. Vet.-Surg. C. Brett, from the 19th Light 

ns, to be Vet.-Surg to the Cavalry Depot at Maidstone, vice Black, dec.’ 
Hospital Staff.—Surg. D. Murray, M.D. from the 44th Ft., to be — 
the First Class, vice C. Q. Palmer, who rets. = h.-p. Memorandum.—The 
Christian names of Ens. M'Beath, of the 25th Ft , are John Home. 


to be not nearly so bad as was anticipated. Several riots have occurred in Ire- 
land, produced by the scarcity of provisions, but we have good hope that there 
will be no serious suffering, as the Government is using every means within 
their power for the relief of the distressed. 

The marriage of the Spanish Infanta with the Duke of Montpensier has 
created considerable excitement in political circles. The British Goverrment 
have formally remonstrated against the completion of the marriage, and the 


| London Times, as well as several other influential Journals, have taken a strong 


Wan-Orrice, Sept. 25.—2d Regt of Ft.: Ens. R. O. Potts, to be Lt. by, 
pur. v. Otway, who rets, ; R. Holdsworth, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. —— 


land decided course on the subject yet the marriage was expected to take place 


{ 
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at the appointed time. We think the s ubject has been magnified into an im- Madame Ablamowicz.—The first public concert given by this cantatrice took 
portance that it does not deserve. The “Times says :— | aweng at the Apollo Saloon on Thursday evening the 15th inst. It = very 
«« What is the state of affairs Louis Philippe is founding at Madrid? Jn @ iwell attended, and all were surprised at the great extent and aagechodtag so 
few years a French Prince, the head of a French party, most odious to the na-) ‘which the singer displayed, as well as the command of execution w 
tion, will, it is said, most probably be the husband of the Queen. With Spain, possessed, for in the latter case she made use of the most difficult and novel 
such as it is, how can there fail to be a collision between the throne and the peo-);oy/ades and cadenzas we ever remember to have listened to from the human 
ple?” | ‘throat, rapid passages, chromatics, all true, and like the English school, too 
Now, even supposing there is a fair probability of the Infanta succeeding to! ‘much shaking at the penultimate end of each strain. But her voice is altoge- 
the throne of Spain, we confess that we cannot see the injury that is likely to’ ther delightful, and seems to be quite the slave of her will. She was well sup- 
result, unless the Duke of Montpensier should succeed to the throne of France ported, the concert being conducted by the all useful Geo. Loder, a violin solo 
—of which, at present, there does not seem to be a shadow of a chance. ‘by the excellent leader Mr. H. Marks, a solo on the Harp by Madame Lazare, a 
Free trade and its merits appear to be occupying the attention of the French ‘solo on the Piano by Mr. Fontana, four choruses by M. Gibert, and she herself 
to the exclusion of almost everything else, except the Montpensier inarriage. was well supported by Mdlle. Rachel, who in the Contralto voice was very efe 
The true principle appears to be making rapid progress, and now that Great fective to Mdme. Ablamowicz’ soprano. The affair went very well off, and the 
Britain and the United States have set so good an example, we shall be much! \audience, a critical one, were much pleased, as indeed they ought to be. 
disappointed if France does not shortly see her interests plain enough to make 


: . ; ‘| Camillo Swori.—This artiste has given two concerts since we penned our 
her follow in their footsteps. We give the following extract on the subject from |), remarks, which have been well and fashionably attended, and have linked 
the London Spectator :— ‘\him to us for ever, by a chain of sweet remembrances. ‘The first of which we 


Three Parisian journals are exerting themselves with great zeal in the cause 'speak has been so fully noticed by the daily papers, that we shall confine our 
of free trade : these are the Journal des Debats, the official organ of the Gov- 


ernment ; the Epoque, which is supposed to enjoy the special influence of M_.| 
Guizot ; and the Courrier Francais, an opposition paper, noted for its atten- 
tion to topics of political economy in general. M. Bastiat the well known dis-' 
sector of Protectionist sophistry, and eon Faucher, author of a work on Eng- 
land, written with a careful study of his subject almost unique in France, are, 
leading writers in the Courrier. La Presse, which as yet stands alone in its 
championship of Protection, is the representative, not of the ministers, but of 
the party that supports them. ‘Thus, at the outset of the struggle, France seems 


‘remarks to the latter, which demands our unqualified praise, with the exception 
lof the Fantasia on “ Hail Columbia,” which appeared to us like some modern 
interpolation in the classics, and which we would willingly dispense with for 
‘some more sterling composition from the Signor’s Repertoire. Camillo Sivorit 
is no wmitater, as a morning paper has pleased to call him ; let him not conde- 
iscend to any of the clap-trap of those who have preceded him, but pursue the 


‘even tenor of his high calling, and he will rob malice of her sting, envy of its 


about to present a repetition of what we have lately witnessed at home—a Con |\venom, and ignorance of its presumption. ‘The first part of a Concerto inE 
servative party divided against itself ; a Ministry arrayed against a portion of its, flat, composed and executed by Sivori, left us nothing to wish for; the compo- 


ordinary supporters, and backed by those who are usually its opponents. ‘The'| 


Journal des Debats has put forth a series of Jong and elaborate articles in which’ 
it minutely discusses the rival policies, and arrives at the conclusion that the, 


‘sition itself is full of fine harmonies and graceful passages. The “ prayer of 


Moses,” on one string, with its concluding variations, was executed with even 


time is come when French industry can with safety and advantage dispense with |™0re vigor and precision than on the preceding occasion. Sivori was evidently 


the leading strings of Protection, and the tariff may undergo a large reduction! |™ great force, for the prayer being of course encored, he appeared again almost 


in many of itsdetails. La Presse supports the vpposition side of the question’ 
with great spirit and ingenuity ; but with an acrimonious insolence that beto- 
kens rather a wish to gratify the passions of its party than a conviction of the 
soundness of its truth. [t is apparent from the earnest manner in which the dis- 


cussion is conducted on both sides, that the question of Free Trade is felt to be) 


about to assume a position of great practical importance in France. | 


We would call the attention of our readers to the article in to-day’s paper! 


entitled “ Revelations of Austria,” which we have copied from Twit’s Maga- 
zine. The position of Austria is deeply interesting to all lovers of liberty and. 
good government, and the author of these « Revelations” has given us an in- 
sight into the machinery of the Austrian system of governing which is quite 


new to us; though it cannot be disguised that some of his statements must be. 


taken with some grains of allowance, for he appears to have written in a heated| 
and rancorous spirit. But after making all due allowance, he exhibits a picture} 
of tyranny, oppression, and degradation, that it is hard to believe can exist in 
an enlightened country in the 19th century. ‘The following paragraph shows 
that she is not satisfied with keeping her own newspaper press in subjection, 
but that she is endeavouring to reduce all the German press to the same state. 

Austria is making new attempts to restrain the German press : newspapers in 
other States of the Confederation have been writing about Polish Gallicia and 
the Imperial tampering with sanguinary revolt ; and that freedom Austria can- 
not bear ; wherefore it requests other German States to gag their press. Let 
Austria look to Italy : that is the quarter in which the defence of Absolutism is 
most urgent just now. 


The Fair at Castle Garden is announced to close to-day. We would strongly, 
advise all who have not yet visited it, not to let the opportunity pass by unim- 
proved. ‘There is such an innumerable quantity of articles to be seen, that itis 
impossible to give to all the attention they might deserve—but there is one or 
two objects that met our view that we would call attention to—especially we 
would not neglect to speak of Brown's Gold Pens, with diamond points—these 
are certainly the best, as well as the most finished pens that we have yet had, 


immediately before his enraptured audience, and dashed off con amore into the 
\* Carnivale,” commencing with that beautiful Cantabile Introduction, which 
|has been usually omitted by other professors, and introducing mto the theme a 
series of new and most extraordinary variations. « Nel Cor” was his last piece, 
land the Chef d’euvre of the evening, revelling in its intricate staccato varia- 
tions, and pizzicato accompaniment, and if any thing were necessary to cap the 
jclimax of enthusiasm ¢his certainly did, for we have never before seen Music in 
this country produce such evidences of uncontrolled delight. We are glad to 
pee the only dissenting paper at length beginning to do some tardy justice in 
‘meting out its measured praise to Sivori's last performances—* better late than 
never.’—We could cavil much with its long and verbose article of Tuesday 
ilast, but the cause is too firm in its own intrinsic excellencies, to require our 
man or oy We maintain that Sivori is per se, and no imitator. His friends 
assert that he approaches nearer to the standard of perfection, realised in the 
‘person of Paganini, than any other violinist, not that he imitates him. In judg- 
\ing comparatively of eminence in art, some standard, some beau ideal must be 
premised, and the nearer an artist approaches that standard the greater he must 
necessarily be In saying Sivori is equal or nearly equal to Paganini, it does 
not follow that he must be an imitator, any more than Wilson, who was styled 
the English Claude from his perfection of colouring, was an imitator of that 
immortal artist, or that Powers must necessarily be an imitator of Canova, be- 
cause perhaps he approaches nearer to him than any living sculptor—and more 
than that, Paganini’s compositious shou/d be performed as nearly as ible as 
Paganini performed them. The greatest aim of an artist is to realise as en- 
tirely as possibl@ the conceptions of the author, and if Sivori can lead you to 
believe that you are listening to Paganini, we have yet to learn that he is to 
blame for the illusion. The same authority tells us that Sivori played 2nd vio- 


{lin to Vieuxtemps at a quartette party in London, last season ; this is very pro- 


bable, and perchance the next night Vieuxtemps played 2nd violin to Sivori. 
These are courtesies and matters of good taste among the higher classes of 
artustes, which do not call for comment. We could quote Vieuxtemps’ own 
exalted estimate of Sivori’s talents if it were necessary, and from our own ob- 
servation can attest that when the names of Sivori anc Vieuxtemps are an- 
nounced together in London as solo players, that of Sivori is placed as we have 
placed it, “a la tete.” On Saturday evening last, at the Astor Hogse, it was 
seen what a perfect Master Sivori is in « quartette playing.” ‘There is many a 


brilliant solo perf 
the pleasure of seeing ; as they are now coming into general use on account of i rilisnt solo performer, who when he is called upon to take the lead, and mark 


their economy, we feel sure that Mr. Brown must obtain extensive patronage. 
There are several beautiful specimens of Book-binding to be seen in the differ- 
ent parts of the area, but our attention was particularly attracted to those of| 
Mr. Walker in Fulton Street—any persons who would wish to have their books! 
bound in the best style, we would recommend to examine Mr. Walker's styles 
before giving their orders. | 
Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Mr. Lover.—This gentleman took leave a while of his numerous friends in 
this city on Thursday of last week, after repeating his first or Introductory en- 
tertainment. We were present on both occasions and were much more gratified 
with the last than the preceding. ‘The same jokes were told, the same stories) 
recited, the same songs sung. but Mr. Lover has become better acquainted with) 
his audience and now knows his points, besides which he sang better, told his 
jokes with more humour, and his thrilling story of the Rebellion with much 
more effect. We cannot forget Dr. Blood alias McMichael in this sort of 
entertainment, but then he had a voice expressly attuned by Nature to infuse 
pathos into everything he sang, and considering Mr. Lover in the light of author, 
composer, and performer, there is much to commend and admire. Avpart from, 
all this, Samuel Lover is the second Lyric Poet extant, and as such will com- 


mand esteem and success wherever he goes. His “ Superstitions of Ireland | 


and many other soul-stirring songs will always endear him to our memories, 


the light and shade in a quartette of Mozart or Beethoven, is at fault, but Si- 
yori is as prominent in this as in solo playing. We hope to hear the Tremole 


Movement, as arranged by De Beriote from the Beethoven Sonate, at one of 
his early concerts. 


Our pleasing task has beguiled us so far that we have hardly room to notice 
the fine contralto voice of Madame Pico, who sang with her usual gusto, but a 
little too much action. ‘The stringed Instrumentation of the Orchestra was excele 


lent, but the drums and cymbals too loud, and the wind instrument solo parts 
imperfect. 


New Music.—Messrs. Van Gelder & Riley in addition to the song mention- 
ed above have just published No. 4 of a “ Relief from Study” being a Waltz 
in three flats major, a very pretty motif, by G. F. Root. 


Che Drama. 


Park Theatre. —Mr. Anderson has again appeared before his friends in New 
York as King James V. of Scotland, in the new play of the « King of the 
Commons,” and fully sustains his well earned reputation We are surprised 
such poor houses have hitherto greeted Mr. Anderson’s re-appearance among us, 
for his fine declamatory powers are beyond a question. The piece itself is 
meagre, though possessing some few good situations, ‘The plot turns on an ine 
cident in one of the many disputes between King James and his nobles relative 
to resisting the encroachments of the English. We shall notice Mr. Anderson 
more fully in our next. The remaining parts were tolerably well filled. 

Bowery Theatre.—On Monday evening last a new Spectacle was produced at 
this theatre entitled “Montezuma,” dramatised from Maturin's work of that 
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readers to this Map—it is unquestionably the best Map of Mexico that we have 
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name. This piece has been a long time in preparation, and has been well put lhe was succeeded by Bates ; R. Waller was in good batting order, he made a 
upon the stage. It full of incident, splendid scenery. and new and handsome) |three and four twos in his score, but Wright at length found his stumps, 2 wick- 
costumes. Messrs Booth, Clarke, Stevens, and, in fact, all the company play)/ets, 27 runs. Bage took his place. Bates’ score was made up of a 
their parts in excellent style. two and a three, when Eyre took Wright's end of bowling, and he was eaught 

Mitchell's Olympic.—This little temple of Momus still continues to do 2 os the point by Wheatcroft. 3 wickets, 46 runs. In his place came Groom. 
slashing business. On Monday evening Mr. Mitchell made his first appearance Bage kept his wicket well and made a two in his batting, but he was put out by 
this season in the character of Pedrigo Potts, in the Opera of « John of Paris,”’|/fault which is common enough with him, “leg before wicket,” 4 wickets, 57 runs, 
= ‘his sucessor, F. ‘Tinson, fell at the first ball he received, 5 wickets, no addition s 


and was warmly received. A new comedy, in 2 Acts, has likewise been pro-| all h 
duced, called + Naval Engagements,” and went off with great eclat. ‘then came Sother who made a fine three in his score, and who always makes more 


: 2 : ithan, standing at the bat, one would expect of him ; 6 wickets 65 runs, and 
—Mr. till tinues at this house ; and on} ’ pe ; 
Dans conte \then came Vinten who made four singles, but Comery destroyed his house; next 


Monday evening appeared in “ Richarde ye Thirde,” a burlesque on the tragedy ra ‘ . ; 
of * Rickard IL” This is a very va arming and Mr. Dunn as Richard and came Nichols, and Groom's day was done for, having made a splendid five and 


Miss Anna Cruise as Lady Anne kept the audience in a continual roar through- jtwo fine threes in his score, he fell before Wheatcroft's bowling, 3 wickets, 76 
out the piece. He has likewise appeared in the extravaganza of « Cupid,” ‘rans, and Nichols was run out after Brind had made o ne'run, 3 wickets, 77 runs ; 


“That Rascal Jack,” “Sketches in India,” “Robert Macaire,” &c. The iia about 1:1-2 the innings were completed, the batsmen receiving about 124 


theatre has been well attended. balls. 
At 11.4 P. M. the North county men took the bat, Comery and Wheatcroft 


. 5 ‘commencing against the bowling of Groom and Winckworth. Comery was 
Literary Notices. soon disposed of, 1 wicket, 2 runs, and was succeeded by Wright, who was not 

int ; ; long afterwards run out. 2 wickets, 5 runs. Eyre came next who followed 

Tinstrated and was not lung in going out. 3 14 runs. And then 
beautiful work is co be completed in six Parts of which two have made their a Hedin’ whe. like and went ent, 4 
pearance. ‘The design of the publication is best understood by the title-page, to to 06 compune- 
which in these two parts have been exceedingly well carried out. it is in “a se-)|) 1 on ine Northerners, and ere Wheatcroft fell by the hand of Groom, he had 
ries of Picturesque and Monumental views, in highly finished line engravings,| tanita in his score, a splendid five, a three, and two twos. But he fell. 5 wick- 
from drawings taken on the spot by James Smillie, the literary department bY! lots, 30 runs. Platt took the place of Wheatcroft, and his career was short, 
N. Cleavland.” Each part contains three finely executed plates, and the ac-| | wickets, 35 runs. And Winterbottom who succeeded him had a very short 
companying letter-press not only fully explains the plates, but is interesting) | eer being sent to the right-aboutby Groom at first ball. 7 wickets, no addi- 
matter of itself. ‘The work is sptendidly got up, and is very cheap at the price ition. A. Waller took next turn, and he guarded his wicket and played up to 
of fifty cents per part. /| Wild (who was in with him) well, as he made a two, and five ones, but Winck- 
Virtue’s Illustrated Family Bible —The publisher has sent us Nos, 31, 32, | worth dismissed him. 8 wickets, 53 runs. Stothard was the last, who was 
and 33 of this excellent edition of the Holy Scriptures. The engravings ac-| ji missed by Winckworth, and Wild brought out his bat having done manfully, 
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companying these numbers are, a delightful view of the “ Mount of Olives,” ‘making a rattling four, a three, and two twos in his score. 
—from the walls of Jerusalem— + Paul preaching at Athens,” “ ood fom Ra-|| This inning was finished by about 3} in which time 160 Balls were delivered, 
phael, and a view of the Rive: Jordan. ‘This issue sustains its high topstation! | the southerners were the better-men by 17 runs in the first innings. We 
for beauty and correctness, and we hear has an extensive sale. |\quitted the ground in the assurance that the play could not be carried out to two 
Professor Hackley's Treatise on Algebra, containing the latest anprevenents: innings on each side, as there was not much more than an hour and a half to 
&e.—Adapted for Colleges and Schools.—Harper and Brothers publish this sundown. But we heard since that the southerners went in again, and were 
new work in a handsome octavo, neatly bound for $1,50—as cheap as the nul put out for 56 runs, and that the northerners had began their second innings 
merous elementary books on the subject,,while it comprises between 5 and 600||..4 had made 19 before the first bats parted, and sun-down was called. It was 
pages-of-matter. Besides including the elementary principles of the SCIENCE.) .1yposed by some that if there had been time the northerners would have given 
this work of Prof. Hackley presents a large amount of important matter derived) | | good account of themselves. 
from recent writers on Algebra in Germany and France,—a feature which must The Umpires were Messrs. Ticknor and Warrin, the Scorer was Mr. A. D. 
impart peculiar value to this work in the estimation of teachers and students 'parorson of this Journal, and the following was the Inning which decided the 
since the want of a thorough and complete Treatise of the kind has been long play :— 
acknowledged by those entrusted with this branch of education. The official SOUTHERNERS. NORTHERNERS. 
connection of the author with Columbia College and his long professional expe- FIRST INNINGS. FIRST INNINGS. 


; j i i are of themselves a sufficient pledge of the work}, Winckworth, ran out... ........ 6 Comery, b. Winckworth ........ 
rience in teaching the science, are o emselyv pledg Waller, b. Wright... Wheateroft, 


being efficiently and accurately prepared. Bates, c. Wheatcroft, b. Eyre.... 5 Wright,run out................ 3 
Pictorial History of England.—No. 9.—We have also just received from the||Bage, leg before wicket......... 7 Eyre, b. Winckworth........... 1 
Harpers the above number of their splendid Pictorial History of Great Britain, Groom, b. Wheatcroft hie ae es 14 Hindhaugh, b. Groom .......... 1 
of the high merit of which we have already apprised our readers. ‘There is no 
aime! |Sother, b. Wheatcroft .......... 

serial publication with which we are acquainted that stronger claims! Vinten, b. Comery 4 Winterbottom, b. Groom.... 
upon the patronage of families throughout the land, than this admirable work *||Nichols, run out... ... meds gua - © A. Waller, b. Winckworth....... 7 
it has all the charm of romance combined with a rich fund of instructive infor-| Brind, not out................. 1  Stothard, b. Winckworth........ ] 
dition | Wide, Wright 7, Eyre 2, Wheat- Wide. Groom 4............ 4 

Old Cro’ Nest.—This is a romance of American Forest-life in days gone by, || OW oe 
by R. F. Greeley. We have not perused i*, but from its neat appearance we) Se poke 
should suppose it would meet with an extensive sale. Published by Ward & Total ee ere 77 Total eee eee ee | 60 


REPRINT OF BLACKWOOD'S LADY’S MAGAZINE. 
HE First number of this work, containing articles by the best Exiglish writers both in Prese 
and Poetry, is now ready :— 


Co., 30 Ann street. 
The Columbian and the I/lustrated Magazine for November, are on our table 
—they both appear to be worth reading, and we thiok the Columbian improves 


Subscription per annum $1 
in its illustrations. | 1,50 

| : : : : : : : 2 

Tanner's Travelling Map of Mexico.—We would call the attention of our | 

10 “ “ 5 


seen ; the different approaches to the capital, through which an invading army A LADY’S PAPER. 

. ass. 6 i iew. Every person who feels REPRINT OF LONDON LADY’S WORLD OF FASHION, 
would have to £54k oe prominently broag Wee “ys y P . The First number of this woik will be ready on the Ist of November. It will contain Stories 
the least interest in this misgoverned country, or the hostilities now in PFOQTESS| and Poetry by the most popular Lady writers of Great Britain—Notes of High Life—The Court 


there, should have one of these Maps.—(See Advertisement in to-day’s paper.) |—The Drama—Musical Festivals, ete., ete. 


*,* We would call attention to the Advertisement of L. A. Godey in this) one year : 3 : 140 
|L copy of London World of Fashion and 1 copy of Blackwood’s Lady’s Magazine 1 year $1,50 
GRAND MATCH | GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 


Containing Coloured Fashion Plates, Mezzotint and Steel Engravings, Caps, Bonnets, &e , 
‘Model Cottages, Crotchet Work, The Art of making Artificial Flowers, Netting, &e., Music, 
‘Tales and Poetry by all the ee ear of this country. Price $3 per annum, which 
‘also ineludes a copy of either Blackwood’s y’s Magazine or acopy of London Lady’s World 
This match which is said to be accounted the closing muster of the season to *f Fashion I year,—Address L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia. (Oct24-2t. 


Played on Monday, Oct. 16, 1846, between ten members, natives of North 
of a given line in England, and ten members, natives of South of that line. 


de played by the St. George's Club of New York, was intended to be two elev IP Anner's MAP OF MEXICO—NEW EDITION—The third edition of this standard 
| 


Map is now ready for sale at the May Store, 237 Broadway, corner of Park Place. This 


; h won the 
ens, but there was not a sufficient number on the field. The Sout Wor 
toss and put themselves in, Winckworth and R. Waller assuming the bat against, oot complete view of the se seat of war, and eoahoncte o whale of Texas, California, 
f ‘ : land Y , in addition to t resh information embodied in the Mexican portion 
the bowling of Comery and Wright. Neither of the bowlers were in good play, 


for neither of them bowled well in the beginning of the innings, and Comery 


seemed only to be getting his hand about the end of the first. Winckworth made 
a fine three to the leg in his innings, but was run out at last. 1 Wicket 20 runs,| /Map. Oce24. 


BEWARE OF IMPOSITION. 
The public are cautioned against an imitation of this Map just issued in this City under the 


| 
T 
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DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
Security to the Patrons of Brandreth’s Pills. 
NEW LABELS. 
MP The New Labels on a Single Box of the Genwine Brandreth's Pills, 
contain §063 LETTERS!!! 


DYSPEPSIA.—To soothe sufferings of humanity, to ameliorate the pangs of disease, is the 
d object of medical science. This is efficiently demonstrated in the healing virtues of 
R. BENJAMIN BRANDRETH’S PILLS. The cures effected by this medicine would fll 


volumes. ; 
Views on Indigestion as a source of various Undefined and Irregular Nervous Sensations. 


“ Tils, small at first, grow larger from delay, 
And slowly eat their sad and cankering way ; 
Thus by successive throes, the frame ts torn, 
Till health and peace of mind alike are gone.” 


The nerves of the human body—those necessary and mysterious ts which immediately | 
connect man with external natare—are singularly prone to have their fanctions disordered by an | 
oppressed condition of the stomach ; the ininute termination of that portioa of the nerves ex- | 
_— upon the organs of digestion conveying the morbid impression to the Brain. And al- 

ugh the Head can, andoubtedly, like other organs, be the seat of primary disorder, yet, in) 
the great majority of cases, the uneasy sensations there experienced are symptomatic of disor-| 
dered Stomach ; and, further, there is abundant evidence to prove that crudities in the Stomach! 
and Bowels can, in every grade of human existence, give rise to spasmodic action in every or- 
of the body ; and whether we survey it in the agonising form of Tic Dolereaax—the alerm- | 
Ing convulsions of the Epileptic seizare—or in that irritable coadition of the nerves of the 
oceasioning nervous ean all frequently be traced to the source above, 
mentioned, and be cured by mild evancuant and tonic remedies. To relieve a state of so mach) 
suffering and distress, (in which body and mind also participate) BRANDRETH PILLS are! 
fidently rec ded ; as, by combining aromatic tonic and cleansing properties, they re-| 
move all oppressive accumulations, streagthen the Stomach, induce a healthy appetite, and im-) 
tranquillity to the nervous system : and, in fact, by their geaeral purifying power upon the, 
lood, exert a most beneficial influence ia all cases of disease. . 


PURIFICATION. 

It is a settled creed in all correct medical jurisprudence, that unless the blood is kept tree 
from impurities, the whole system must inevitably become diseased. When the blood becomes! 
clogged, thick, and moves through the veins and arteries with a sluggish motion, we may rest, 
assured that sickness, with its coucomitant train of evils, is about to eusne. The utmost care! 
and greatest precaution are therefore necessary, and the system should be closely watched | 
Those who generally provide themselves with mild and aperient physic, should give a pre-| 
ference to such as are of a strictly vegetable nature. Brandreth’s Vegetable Universal Pills ap | 


1846. 


pear to be the universal favorite, as they are composed entirely of Vegetables and co-operate so) ne 


effectually—cleansing the system—parifying the blood and removing il undue biliary secre. 
uions. 
BRANDRETH’S PILLS RELIABLE. Let no one suppose that the Brandreth’s Pills are! 
not always the same. They are. They can never be otherwise. The principles upon which! 
they are made are so anerring, that a million pounds could be made per me without the mos: 
remote possibility of a mistake occurring. Get the genuine, that is all, and the medicine wil! 
give you full satisfaction. 

When the blood is in an unsound condition, it is as ready for infection, as land ploughed and; 
harrowed to receive the allotted grain. These who are wise, will therefore commence the 
purification of their blood without delay ; aud those who are already attacked with sickness 


; bat the expressed essence, an 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: ; 
Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinaie Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
ples or Pustules on the Face, Bloiches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stub- 
born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 
HE value of this preperation is now widely known, and every day the field of its useful- 
ness is extending. it approved and hiehly recommended by Physiciaus, and is admitted to 
be the most powerful and scarchiug preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 
medical practice. It is highly concentrated for convenieuce and portability, containing nothing 
is the represeutative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 
ner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, or Morphine of Opinm. Jt is an established fect a few 
grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal value of a large quantity of the 
crude substances ; hence the superiority of these prepsrations—and no invalid would desire to 


The Sarsaparillla 


drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value 


‘ean be diluted when taken agreeable to the divections, and made to suit the taste of the patient. 


The following certificate is only another link in the great chain of testimony to its merits z 
Souch Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exposec as we rre to the atiacks of disease, and so frequently 
disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of successful practi 
tioners with iaterest and gratitude. This is true respécting your valuable preparation of Sar- 
saparilla. J have been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which “* Doctors 
disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. I tried various remedies but found 
ao relief until | commenced using your excellent mediciag, at which time | was wholly con- 
fined to my bed. After using it a few months, | now am enabled to walk aboui, ride ont, and 
enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which I attribute entisely to che use of Sands’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Please accept my assurance of gratitude and regard. JOHN M. NORRIS. 
Being personally acquainted with the above statements, I hereby certify that the same are 
REV. T. M. MERRIMAN, 


true, 
Further Testimony.—The following is an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 


lashia :— 

Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1845, 
Messrs. Sands : I have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by a diseased 
liver, for the last twenty years ; suffering at times vhat language cannot convey, but since 
taking your Sasaparilla | ae been greatly relieved, so mach so that I have been able to at- 
tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. 1 wholly discarded all 
other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which | cen recommend in truth and sin- 
cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of scrofulous complaints. There 
ave been some remarkable cures effected by its use in this vieiuity. Mrs. i. Show, by the use 
of six bottles, was restored to better healih than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs. 
W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was eo by the vse of 
a few bottles. —Yours, truly, M. GALUSHA. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pamph 
lets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Draggists, 100 Falton Street, corner of William, 
New York. 

Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingston ; 
S. F. Urquhart, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and by Draggists generally throughout the 
United States and Canada. Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $5. 

OG The public are respectfally requested to remember that it is Sends’ Sarssparilla that has 


should do the same. 
ibeen and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases to 


Ladies should use Brandreth’s Pills frequently. They will ensure them from severe sick | 
ness of the stomach, aud geaerally speaking, entirely prevent it. The Brandreth’s Pills are 
harmless. They increase the powers of life ; they do not depress them. Females will find. 
them to secure that state of health which every mother wishes to enjoy. In costiveness, s¢ 
often prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pills are a safe and effectual remedy | 

There is no medicine so safe as this, it is more easy than castor oil, and is now generally used) 
by numerous ladies through their covfixemeut. Dr. Brandreth can refer to many of our first, 

ysicians who recommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of all ether pargatives, 
and the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the blood, aud carry) 
off the corrupt humors of the body, in a manner so simple as to give every day ease and plea _ 
sue. 

Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Oifice for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; also, at 274! 
Bowery, and 241 Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. 5 Market Street, Brooklyn. | 


PIANO FORTES. 


for a superior and warranted article. Apl 18-tf. 


BEAR’S OIL. 
HIGHLY SCENTED AND PURE FOR THE HAIR. } 


SSR O* all the preparations for the HAIR, or WHISKERS, nothing equals 
the Oil prepared from BEAR’S GREASE. In most instances it re-, 
stores the Hair to the Bald, and will effectually preserve it from falling) 
off in any event. It was long noted by such eminent Physicians and Che-! 
mists as Sir Humphrey Davy and Sir Henry Halford, that pure Bear's} 
* Grease, properly prepared, was the best thing ever discovered for the pre-; 
servation of the Hair, or restoring it when Bald. The subscriber has saved no expense in get-| 
ting the genuine Bear’s Grease, from Canada and elsewhere, and prepared it in such a manuer 
that the Oil, combined with its high perfume, renders it indispensable for the toilet and dress- 


of all. 
ared and Sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist and Chemist, 273 Broadway corne!| 


re 
Chamber Street,—Graninite Buildings—(successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) In bottles, 50 cents, 
for large, 25 cents for small. Sept.19-3m. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


||give them relief. In sma 


which the human frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sends’ Sarsparilla, and take no other. 


SIGHT RESTORED, AND INFLAMMATION OF THE EYES CURED 
BY THE ROMAN FYE BALSAM. 
A SPECIFIC OINTMENT FOR DISEASES OF THE EYE. 

nti HOUSANDS are suffering from weak eyes, or inflammation of the eye-lids, 

a. Be so severe as to deprive them of all the enjoyments of life, and render ex- 

XS istence itself almost a burthen to them, when they might in a very short time 

wey be completely cured, and thei: eyes restored to their natural brightness, by using 

a the celebrated ROMAN EYE BALSAM. There is no arcicle prepared that 

is so immediately certain to remove the pain and inflammation from the eye-lids, and restore 

the sight. Any disease or weakness of the eye that can be cered without an operation, will 

yeld quickly to the epecific effect of this pasar application. Many people have been re- 

stored to sight by a few ee of this valuable Balsam, after other means have failed to 
jars, price 25 cents. 

Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist, 273 Broadway, corner of Chambers 


||Street, New York, (Successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by the most respectable Drug- 


gists in the United States. Sept.19-3m. 


R. GEORGE LODER begs to announce that, at the request of many friends, he has 
A formed an Orchestra of the most talented professors upon the plan of the celebrated 
JULLIEN, being ready upon the shortest notice to attend Fetes Champetres, Matinees, Musi 
cales, Fetes Solemne!s, Soirees Musicales, Concerts, and all Musical Performences. Mr. Loder 
flatters himself that the kind appreciation by the Public of his endeavours to promote the ef- 
ficiency of Instramental Performances will be a guarantee of the excellence of his Band. 

TERMS—For full Orchestra, or any number of Musicians, may be kaown upon application 
to Mr. LODER, No. 9 Varick Street, St. John’s Park. Sept.5-rf. 


TOOTH-ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE 
BY THE USE OF THE CLOVE ANODYNE. 
6 wey is an excellent article, and wil! cure the most violent tooth-ache, or pain in the gums 
In one tainute. 
The Clove Anodyne is not unpleasant to the taste or injurious to the teeth, and will perma- 
nently cure any tooth to which it may be applied. 


HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above well, 
knowa popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hano, consisting of patent, Mag-' 

num Boaum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine and 
medium points ; Caligraphic, (illustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pe- 
teat Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
one gross each. Together with an excellent article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the! 
Croton Pea, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine- 
ness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holders: 
of every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers so-| 
licited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, | 
Oct.3-tf. comer of Gold-st. 


State or New York, Secretary’s Orric « 
Avsany, July 24, 1533.) 
O THE SHERIFF of the city and county of New York : Sir—Notice is hereiy 
ven, that at the next General Election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the 

first Monday in November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit, A Go 
vernor and Lieut. Governor of this State. o Canal Commissioners to supply th 

es of Jonas Earll, Jr and Stephen Clark, whose terms of service will expire on 

day of December next. A Senator, for the First Senatorial District, to supply the); 
vacancy which will accrue by the expiration of the term of service of John A. Lott, on 
the last day of December next. A Representative in the 30th Congress of the United, 
States, for the Third Congressional District consisting of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th 
wards of the city of New York. Also,a Representative in the said Congress for the 
Fourth Congressional District, consisting of the 6th, 7th, 10th and 13th wards of said 
city. Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congressional District, 
consisting of the 8th, 9th and 14th wards of said city. And also a Representative in the 
said Congress for the Sixth Congressional District, consisting of the 11th, 12th, 15th, 
16th, 17th and 18th wards of said city. 

Also, the following officers for the said county, to wit : 16 Members of Assembly, a 
Sheriff in the place of William Jones, whose term of service will expire on the last day 
of December next A County Clerk in the place of James Conner, whose term of ser- 
vice will expire on the last day of December next, and a Coroner in the place of Ed-| 
mund G. Rawson, whose term of service will expire on the last day of December, 


next. Yours, respectfully 
N.S. BENION, Secretary of State 
Sheriff's Office, New York, August 3, 1846, _ 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the re- 


quirements of the statute in such case made and provided for. WM. JONES, 
Sheriff of the City and county of New York. 


att. All the public mamvanepers in the County will publish the above once in a week 
e ection, and then hand in their bill for advertising the same, so that they may be 


laid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. 
vi chap. title 34, article 34, 


Prepared and Sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist and Chemist, 273 Broadway, cor. of 
Chamber Street,—Granite Buildings—(successor to A.B. Sands & Co.) Sold alse by ail re. 
spectable Druggists in the United States. Price 25 cents. Sept. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000, OR. $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


j oe lustitution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to Life Assu: 


A rance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power to borrow, 
without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see table) ; also 
the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences 


or necessity. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Directors, 

at the last aunual investigation, to declare a fuwith bonus, varying fiom 35 to 85 per cent on the 

premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit seale. ' 

EXAMPLES. 

| Bonus | Bonus in | Permanent reduc- | Sum ass’d may bor- 

Age. | Year. | added. cash tion of row on the pulley. 
$ 


$ 
1837 | 108875 sod 24 80 08 2225 
1838 | 96076; 435 53 67 53 1987 
60 | 5000 | 370 80 | 1839 | 82800/ 370 45 55 76 1780 
1840 | 58185} 270 20 39 70 1483 
1841 | 56556! 347 50 37 54 1336 


The division of profits is annual, and the next will be made in December of the present year 
UNITED STATES AGENCY. 

or list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, aud report of last annual meeti 
(15th of May, 1846, ) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained ate their office, 74 Wall ane” 


New York. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D. 
Alexander FE. Hossack, M.D. : New York. 
S. S. Keene. 
BANKERS—The Merchant’s Bank, New York. 
W. Yon Heck COUNSEL, 
Van New Yor! J. Meredith, , Baltimore. 
SOLICITOR at New York, Johu Hone, Esq. te 
JACOB HARVEY, Chairman of Local Board. 


Ist., 140. 
See Revised Statutes past 


J, LEANDER STARR, General Agent. Oct. Sf 
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THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 


251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Lustituted in 1840. 
TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U. 8° 
WARKDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW | 
YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA ENHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYIPES, AND BEST APPARATUS. 
Portraits takea in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
Instruction given in the Art. Jly. 25-tf. 
MANSION HOUSE, NATCHEZ. 
JOHN McDONNELL, (Late of City Hotel), PROPRIETOR. 
T= Subscriber respectfully informs the travelling public, and the public generally, that he 
has removed from the City Hotel, which house he has conducted for the last five years, 
and continues his busines. at the well kuown MANSION HOUSE, which will be entirely re- 
fitted and put in the best possible order. 
By close attention to the comfort of his guests, he hopes to ensure a continuation of the pa- 
tronage heretofore so liberally bestowed upon him. JOUN MeDONNELL. 
Natchez, March 19, 1546. Aug. 1-6mp 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
7% Great Western Steam Ship Co.’s steam ship the GREAT WESTERN, 1,700 tons, 450 


horse power, B. R. Matthews, Esq , Commander ; the GREAT BRITAIN, 3,000 tons, | 
Ce 


1000 hoise power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N , are intended to sail as follows : 
GREAT WESTERN. 
From Liverpool. From New York. 


lith April. Thursday 7th May. 


Saturday - May. | Thursday - - 2th June.! 
Saturday - - - 25th July. | Thursday - - 20th Aug) 
Saturday : -  $2th Sept. | Thursday - - - 8th Oct | 
Saturday - Bist Oct. | Thursday - - - 26th Nov 


GREAT BRITAIN 


9th May. | Saturday = - 
‘Tuesday - 7th July, | Saturday = - 
‘Wednesday - - 26eh Aug. | Tuesday - 

- 20th | Tuesday = - 

Fare to Liverpool per Great Western, $100, and $5 Steward’s fee. 

Fare per Great Britain, according to the size and position of the state-rooms, plans of which 
may be seen at any of the Agencies. 

For freight or passage or any other information, apply in New York to | 
New York, 27th February, 1546. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 
TO BOSTON, via NEWPORT & PROVIDENCE DIRECT. 

The well-known and popular steamers MASSACHUSETTS and RHODE ISLAND, of 1000) 
tons each, built expressly for Long Island Sound, and by their construction, great strength, aud 
powerful engines, are especially adapted to its navigation, now leave each place regularly every 

moon except Sanday. 

Passengers from Boston in the Mail Train take the steamer at Providence about 6 o’elock, ' 
M., and arrive in New York early the following morning. Those from New York leave . » 
No. 1, Battery Place, at 5 P.M., reach Providence also early the next morning, and proceed 1.1} 
the Morning Train for Boston, after * comforbable nights rest on board the Steamer, (tn private: 
state rooms if desired), without either of Ferry or of being disturbed at Midnight to change 
from Boats to Cars, an anuoyance so much complained of, especially by Ladies and Families 
travelling in other lines between New York and Seate 

The RHODE ISLAND, Capt. Winchester, leaves New York ou Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. 
v MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Potter, leaves New York on Tuesday, Thursday, and Sa-! 


From Liverpool. From New York. 


- - Ist Aug. 


- - 17th Nov. 


ta A 
The Boats, going and returning, will land at Newport, and this is now found to be the cheap-) 
est, most convenient, aud expeditious route for Fall River, Taunton, and New Bedford passen-| 


oor Passage, Berths, State Rooms, or Freight, application may be made in Boston, at Red-| 
ding & Co., No. 8 State Street, and at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad. In} 
Providence, to the Agent at the Depot at India Point, and in New York of the Agents on the} 
Wharf, and at the Office of the Company, No. 10 Battery Place. Jhy4-6in. 


T. WILLISTON, 
DEALER In watcnes, (wholesale and retail), 
No. 1 Cortlandt-st., (UP STAIRS), Cor. Broadway, New York. 
ALL Watches sold at this establishment, warranted to perform well, or the money refunded 
Watches, Clocks, Musica! Boxes, and Jc welry, repaired in the best manner at the lowest prices. 
Trade woik promptly done on reasoneble terms. J. T. WILLISTON, 


Nov. 8-ly. se 
LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, 
16 FEET LONG, AND FRoM | 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 


‘Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N.Y, 


- - 6th June.| | 
- - 22d Sept.| | 


| contracts for passengers can only be made with them. 


| FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
| ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has ulways 
} ou hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
species and varieties ; also, hardy Hicrbecsous Plants, Shrabs, G vines, &c. Orders for 
Fruit and Ornamental Tiees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers teste- 
fully put up at all seasous. 

N.B.—Experieuced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order Gardens, prure Grape, Ke. Gen 
tlemen supplied with experieuced Gardeuers, and Gordeuers of character with ploces, by apply- 
ing to Laird. Ap. 20-uf 
LEFT-OFF WARDKOBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 

THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Geutlemen who wish to dispose of their 
left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subseriber’s residence, through the 


|Post Office, it will be prompily attended to, 
| J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, 
| Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. y4ly. 


j  qeomy roemngey RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin- 
| (YE cipe Segars in all thei: variety. gg LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
jand Manufactured Tobacco coustantly on hand. July 7-ly. 

NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. 
O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the 11th of each 


month :— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26. Nov. Il. 
GARRICK, B. 1. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dee. 11. 

| ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 
| SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dee. 26. Feb. 1). 


| ‘These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tous, Luilt in the City of New York, 
iwith sach improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

| Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of pas 
lsage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
os masters, who will make every cxertion to give general satisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
jpackages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 
japply to k. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 
Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
jnewspapers 1 cent each. 
Messrs. F. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
jall Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz.:—-1the ROSCIUS, SID 
(DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK, To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
My 


YOR AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
SAILING from YF the Lith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of eveiy 


mouth :— 


| Ships. 3 eel! From New York. From Live 1. 
| WATERLOO, July 11. Aug. 
JOHN R. SK Luce, Aug. 1. Sept. 26 
STEPHEN »ypham, Sept. IL. Oct. 26. 
Parson. Oct. 1. July 26. 
Thee , and their accommodations are unsurpassed for elegance and 

ony heir Commanders is well known, aud every exertion will be 
audgoierests of Importers. For height Or passage, 


ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
IQVAILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
| excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sanday the Ship will be dispatched ou the 
succeeding day. 
| Ships. Captains. 
| Ashburton, H. Hattleston, 


From New York. | From Liverpool. 
Janu. 6G, May 6, Sept. 6,|Feb. 21, Jane 21, Oct. 2, 
|Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,)/Mar, 21, July 21, Nov.21, 
jludependence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6, April 21, Aug. 21, Dee. 21, 
{Henry Clay. Ezra Nye. Aprl6, Aug. 6, Dee. 6.|May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21 
| These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
jand comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
|inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. : 
| They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
lto the promotion of the convenience aud comfort of passengers. 
| The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every deserip- 
jtion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which ean at alf times be obtained upon ae. 
cation to the Stewards. 
| Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
|Pachages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Leading ore signed therefor, For freight or pas» 
isoge, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & €o., 78 South-st., NY. orto 
My Si-f. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


| LINE PACKETS. 

To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 

| HIS LINE OF PACKETS wilt hereafier be composed of the following Ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 

NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 

7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


DR. POWELL, M.D. Ships. _ _ Captains. Krom New York. __ From Portsmouth. 

-OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, 261 BROADWAY, cor. Wasea-Street, | St James, Meyers, | Jam. 1, May Sept. Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
TTENDS TO DISEASES OF TITE EYE, and to operations upon that orci from 9 to, Yorthumberland, Seriswold, 10, 10, 19 Mar. 1, July 1, Now. 
4P.M. His method oftggeating \MAUROSIS has beea highly suceessful. This affec-' 20, 20, +20 10, 10, lo 

tion is frequently far advance tovethe Sispicions-of the patient are aroused, the disease often! ‘ Feb. June 1, Oct. 1 20, 20 
arising without any apparent cause, andethe eye exhibiting very little morbid change. The more, 4 April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 
prominent symptoms are gradnal and impairment of vision, objects at first looking! | Mo M Jal 20 10, 10, 10 
misty or confused—im reading, the Tetters are not distinctly defined, but ran into each other— liwe D Ch: Mar. uly 1, Nov. 1 20 20 
vision becomes more and more indistinct ; sometimes only portions of objects being ds GM AGWick, , May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. J 
dark moving spots or motes seem to float in the aif, tlashes of light are evolved, accompanied, Ww 4 A 20, 20 10 
by pain, giddiness, and sense of heaviness in the or temple, too frequently by neglect or Toren Albert, Apri ug. ie. 20, 20 
treatment, terminating in tota! loss of viston, oronto, AS, CE, | 30° 0 Oct. Feb. is 


CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The most| 


inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. | 
| 


ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty be 


distinguished from the natural. 2 
SPECTACLES.— Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular defects. Re- 
sidence and Offices 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st. Spt.13-ly, 


JOUNSON’S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE. 

HIS place now belongs to Mr. HENRY JOHNSON, a partner in the late firm of A.B 
Sands & Co. No estublishment of the kind was ever more satisfactorily known,—situated| 
in Broadway, cor. Chamber Street, (Granite Buildings),—and always copiously supplied with! 
delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles in large variety, pure Drugs and! 


Medicines, &c. The fashionable resident and traveller will find at Johnson’s a magnilicent as-|| 


softment, at a low cost. 11-«f. 
THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA, &c., 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 

BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
—Volume for 1845 i *:ow complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. 
2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPASDIA.—Ii is unnecessary, in any 


announcement, to point out the value of this ** Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” ‘To the per 
eld) | 


chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole 
© fknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters 
which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desiie to 

the plete Work, the Supplemeat has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 
march of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE is now complete, and may be had bound in 

eep, or in parts. 

a yo THE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA of the ‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.”—The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a 


weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated. From its commence-| 


ment it has been su ed by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart- 
* ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori- 


| 


| Westminster, Hovey. 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators 
|Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &e., are of the best description. 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, withoat Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters 
\Pareels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 


eo GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 Sonth-st., or to 


My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 
| OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in the 
| following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
succeding day, viz. 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From Live 1. 
Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
|\Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 6, 16) Ang. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
|Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, 16, 1 
\Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 18 | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
|Europe, EF. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1! 6, 16, 16 
|New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Jane 1 
| Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 6, 16, 6 
| Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16; Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


These Ships are not surpassed in point ef elegance cr comfort in thei: Cabin accommodations, 
or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
tention will always be paid te promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punctuality 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip. 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
the Stewards if required. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Pareels' 
or Packages sent by them, wuless regular Bills of Lading are sigued therefor. For freight 

, apply to ‘ GOODHUE & Coa,, 64 South-st., or 


ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read—Complete and bound 
ia 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb. 21-tf. 


C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. ¥., or 
BARING, BROTHERS & Con, 


} | 
| 
| 
| 
|| 
| | 
| | 


